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Rice---Its Status in the San Joaquin Valley 


(The data and information for this article were secured jointly by Mr. Roger M. Rob- 
erts, Agricultura! Demonstrator of the Santa Fe System, and the Editor of this magazine, 
who personally viewed every planting of rice of consequential acreage in the San Joaquin 


It was impossible to visit some of the smaller tracts in remote districts, but 
efforts have not been spared to get reports on these wherever available. 


In collaborating 


Valley. 


in this article, the writers are setting down their convictions after a thorough observation 
and study of conditions prevailing in the different localities of the San Joaquin Valley.) 


of these demonstrations. The Thorn- 
hill ranch in Kings County has 280 
acres, and there are in addition numer- 
ous individuals with 10, 20, 40 and 60 
acres each. Fresno County's best 
known example is that of C. J. Howell, 
located a few miles west of the city 
of Fresno, and noted for its good yield 
in ground high in alkali. At Kerman 
there is also a highly successful plant- 
ing by the Fresno Irrigated Farms 
Company in soil running at least .4 of 
one per cent in alkaline salts. The 
largest planting is by Miller and Lux 
on the Holland Ranch near Dos Palos 
and is highly successful. Taken in its 
entirety this is undoubtedly the best 
crop in the valley and promises con- 
servatively to harvest more than fifty 
sacks to the acre at this time. This 
land also runs fairly high in alkali. 

Merced County can safely boast of 
some of the best plantings in the val- 
ley. Near Merced City there is a 
highly successful planting on the prop- 
erty of Olcese and Buckenau, and sur- 
rounding it a large body of land as well 
adapted to the crop. The total acre- 
age in this county is not more than 
75. but uniformly good. 

Stanislaus has 200 acres coming to 
harvest in the Oakdale district and this 
promises well enough to warrant in- 
terested parties in planning for 5000 
acres in 1916. Like all the other coun- 
ties there are scattering plantings of 
five and ten acres each which are suc- 
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a HE rice situation as it ap- 
` pli he S i 
plies to the San Joaquin 
Valley at this writing 
would seem to have sev- 
eral sharply outlined fea- 
tures, all tending to throw 
definite light on the problem of the 
“how” and the “where” of the success- 
ful handling of this crop. In order to 
make a careful survey of the various 
plantations in the valley, it is neces- 
sary to travel from its southern to its 
northern end and eastward and west- 
ward from foothills to foothills. A 
personal investigation of. practically 
every rice field in the valley reveals 
the fact that there are more than 100 
individual growers with a planting of 
5500 acres, and that at least 75 per cent 
of these growers show at least a suc- 
cessful demonstration. A large num- 
ber have yields in sight estimated at 
from 30 to 60 sacks per acre. 

Kern County assumes the lead with 
a grand total of 2400 acres. The larg- 
est planting is that promoted by John 
W. Sward at Wasco and accounts for 

1250 acres of the above total. This 
county also has the largest number of 
individual and small acreage growers. 

Tulare County is well in the fore- 
front with 600 acres, the largest being 
that of Dr. Schiffman near Spa of 500 
acres. 

Kings and Fresno counties have de- 
veloped some fairly large acreages and 
there is no question as to the success 
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Showing what may be accomplished in rice growing in Merced County where there are many 
thousands of acres ideally adapted to the industry. These are two views of the season’s crop 
on IRE Dicese and Buckenau property, a short distance west of Merced, the first crop of rice grown 
on the land. 


EX Original from 
Jiaitized bu ( : I | ' : " 
Digitized by ËO M S € UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORMIA 


heavy clay and subject to tule growth 
should not be seeded so early nor given 
as much water as the clay and loam 
soils underlaid with hardpan. The lat- 
ter soils planted in April show a good 
stand, while success on the former 
soils has come with less water and 
May or early June planting. The 
theory that alkali soils must be ex- 
cessviely watered to keep down the 
salts has been exploded. They require 
a little more water than other soils but 
it is highly important that these soils 
be not allowed to dry out at any time. 
A single drying out will so concentrate 
the salts on the surface as to burn the 
germ of the seed or rootlets of the 
young plant and cause it to die. In 
the main, the same cultural methods 
apply as to soils without salt. 

The rice grower should have at his 
command a continuous flow of water 
equal to five acre feet per year. In the 
San Joaquin Valley experience must be 
the teacher. She has seemingly de- 
creed that the land should be well wet 
in the spring before seeding and the 
rice then drilled in at the rate of 40 
to 60 pounds per acre. This first ap- 
plication of water will give ample mois- 
ture to germinate the seed, provided 
the ground 15 not allowed to dry out to 
any great degree. After planting, the 
water should from time to time be 
added in sufficient amount to keep the 
ground in a muddy or mucky condi- 
tion. The soil must not dry enough 
to crack nor should water be allowed 
to stand in the checks for any great 
length of time. The addition of an 
inch or two from time to time will take 
care of all needs until the rice plant is 
well under way and up a couple of 
inches. As the crop grows in age and 
height, water should be added in ever- 
increasing amounts until, when the 
stalks are six to eight inches in height, 
the water should be from two to four 
inches in depth and kept on the ground 
continuously until the time arrives for 
drawing it off in preparation for har- 
vesting. Pure water is essential. That 
is, fresh water must be constantly 
added not only to maintain the level 
but to provide a continuous renewal 
in every part of every check. It is 
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cessful or partially so, depending upon 
the skill or lack of skill of the planter 
in handling the crop. 

San Joaquin County has a few small 
fields which are reported as promising 
well at this time. With their abun- 
dance of water this county 15 likely to 
come forward rapidly if their initial 
plantings are successíul. 

A general review of all the plantings 
reveal several interesting points. These 
tend sometimes to confuse students 01 
the "game" in their often seeming con- 
tradiction. It 1s said by some that rice 
should have a hardpan subsoil and a 
clay suríace soil; by others that a clay 
subsoil 15 the thing, with a fair amount 
of sediment for the crop to grow in. It 
is asserted that rice can be grown on 
land lacking an impervious soil. The 
merits and demerits of alkaline soils 
have been debated, but the crop itself 
has upset many well formed calcula- 
tions by refusing to grow or making 
up to 60 sacks per acre on soil carry- 
ing alkali in sufficient amount to make 
the growing of any other crop impos- 
sible. 

Out of the maze of information and 
misinformation several facts stand out 
boldly. Rice, to the personal knowl- 
edge of the writers, is growing well 
and promising good yields on lands 
with hardpan subsoil and adobe and 
clay surface soil, and on lands with a 
clay base and a sedimentary suríace, 
and on sandy soils underlaid with hard- 
pan bottom. Again these different 
types of soil are supporting the crop 
when carrying moderate and high per- 
centage of alkali and where the soil 
is free from salt. 

After two years of demonstration, 
1915 being by far the most important, 
it can be proven that one soil type is 
as good as another and the prospective 
grower need only to determine that he 
has an ample supply of water and an 
impervious subsoil. Of course the dif- 
ferent soils require somewhat different 
treatment but this is a matter of skill 


only ; all types will produce rice in good 


yield if handled right. 

The experience of the past two years 
would seem to show that the sedimen- 
tary and clayey soils underlaid with 
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to the acre of good plump, heavy and 
clean seed is ample where proper prep- 
aration 1s made. Some points in the 
foregoing may be open for debate, but 
in their support it may be said that 
they are dictated by the most success- 
ful experiences in the valley. 


The most important point and the 
one most surely determined as effect- 
ing the stand, growth and yield of any 


given rice acreage in any locality what- 
soever, is that of the levelness of the 
ground. The observer is uniformly 
struck with the fact that the good 
stands are always on ground well and 
carefully leveled. Probably ninety per 
cent of the failures are directly attribu- 
table to careless leveling, and an un- 
even field. Uneven ground causes 
some of the rice to receive too little 
water and it fails to stool out. It also 
causes too deep water in other places 
with the consequent evils of sluggish 
and brackish water. Perhaps ten per 
cent of the field is by chance at a proper 
level and here is to be found the only 
good rice. It cannot be too strongly 
impressed upon the prospective rice 
grower that more than half the battle 
is to be fought with the scraper and 
level long before the seed is planted. 
No single element will contribute more 
to success in the culture of rice. All 
the other points are important and 
necessary but the best efforts cover- 
ing all these other points will fail if 
the ground is not brought to a uniform 
level with fall just sufficient to pass 
the water from intake to outíall. 


More than half the rice now grow- 
ing in the valley is in soil to a greater 
or less degree alkaline. The amount 
of salt ranges from a trace to one per 
cent. Amounts ranging above .4 or .5 
of one per cent are sufficient to make 
practically impossible the growth of 
any tree or crop as peaches and alfalfa. 
Rice, however, has thus far shown 
more tolerance for alkali than any 
other crop grown in the valley, not 
excepting sugar beets, but not includ- 
ing the date, which has as high or 
higher tolerance for alkaline salts. 
Much rice 1s today growing to matur- 
ity and promising good yields on soils 
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noticeable that the best rice is often 
found where the water is most fresh, 
as for instance the row of plants near- 
est the levee, while the poor portions 
are in remote and badly watered places. 
The amount of fresh water for renewal 
purposes need not be large, but it must 
be continuous and as even as possible. 

Experience has further demonstrated 
that the advent of a cold spell of 
weather soon after planting will so 
chill the water as to stop germination 
and cause the seed to rot in the ground. 
The remedy here is to draw the water 
off and keep it off until the weather 
and ground warms up. If, however, 
the practice of keeping the ground sim- 
ply mucky in the early stages is fol- 
lowed, this danger will be obviated un- 
less the weather turns suddenly cold 
and at a time when water 1s being ap- 
plied. 

The rate of seeding 1s important in 
that it bears directly upon the prepara- 
tion of the seed bed. One of the basic 
principles of cereal culture is thorough 
preparation and light seeding. Grains, 
and rice in particular, depend upon the 
multiplication, or stooling, of the plant 
for their yields. It is far better to have 
fewer plants per acre evenly spaced 
with room for multiplication. than a 
mvriad of single plants standing so 
close as to make stooling impossible. 
The drill as a method of seeding is far 
superior to broadcasting in that it puts 
the seed in the ground at an even rate 
and depth and covers it all thus mini- 
mizing bird damage. It also is capable 
of lighter seeding than the “by hand” 
method, which is unsatisfactory in 
every way. However, care should be 
exercised in drilling. It has been the 
experience this season that seed drilled 
too deeply in the clayey suríace soils 
has failed to sprout, while some seed 
drilled in the loamy, sandy soils was 
not placed deep enough to give the 
roots sufficient hold, and many thou- 
sands of young plants were washed out 
by the wind and action of the water. 
A good drill should by all means be 
in the equipment of the rice grower. 
The rate of seeding decreases as the 
ground is well prepared, and it may 
be said with safety that forty pounds 
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grain and the yield in barley hay in 
1915 was 18 tons for the five acres. It 
may be found desirable to rotate rice 
and barley, or some other annual crop 
in yearly periods, as is the practice of 
Miller and Lux. Their returns would 
seem to indicate the wisdom of this 
plan. | 


The question of which variety is 
most advantageous to plant has been 
attracting no lhttle consideration, and 
a number of very interesting experi- 
ments have been conducted throughout 
the valley. Of the two varieties which 
have thus far been tried out on a large 
scale—the Jap, or Wataribune, and the 
Italian—the Wataribune would seem to 
be the best suited for the conditions 
of the San Joaquin Valley. The area 
planted with this seed 15 largely in ex- 
cess of the other variety. 


The chief advantage of the Italian 
variety may be said to be its early 
maturity, it being ready for the har- 
vest at least three weeks before the 
Japanese rice, but in the San Joaquin 
Valley, which offers an exceptionally 
long growing season, this advantage 
does not carry very much weight as 
early íall rains are not likely to en- 
danger the harvesting of the later 
maturing varieties. It has been as- 
serted that the Italian rice will give a 
better record in the mill, and the only 
figures which have been kept on record 
in this valley contrasting the yield and 
milling of the two varieties, are slightly 
—one per cent—in favor of the Italian 
variety in this respect, but the differ- 
ence in yleld and net returns per acre 
are so heavily in favor of the Watari- 
bune that this questionable advantage 
is soon lost sight of. 


However, the process of milling has 
an important part to play in the dis- 
cussion of the two varieties. The facil- 
ities at the disposal of the California 
grower at the present time seem to 
be more favorable to the Japanese 
variety, but if an effort is made to es- 
pecially handle the smaller and more 
delicate variety it 15 barely possible 
that the gain in milling would give the 
increase. value in yield that the ex- 
ponents of this variety claim for it. 
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of which the following 1s a character- 
istic analysis: 

lst Ft. 2d Ft. 
Sodium Chloride (common salt).. .17 .02 
Sodium Carbonate (black alkali). .15 05 
Sodium Sulfate (Glauber salt)... .25 


ee 


91 07 


No rice had ever been grown on this 
ground and no other crops of conse- 
quence could be had from it on account 
of the alkali. On an adjoining plot of 
ground, carrying the same amount of 
alkali, there was grown in 1914 a crop 
of rice that harvested fifty sacks to the 
acre. After the rice was harvested the 
soil was analyzed and is here tabu- 


lated: 

Ist Ft. 2d Ft. 
Sodium Chloride (common salt).. .07 .10 
Sodium Carbonate (black alkali). .15 .11 
Sodium Sulfate (Glauber salt)...trace trace 


-22 21 


The land above referred to 1s the C. 
J. Howell ranch on Valentine Avenue, 
Fresno. The downward passage of the 
alkali is here clearly shown. Also the 
fact that the successful crop was har- 
vested from ground containing .57 of 
one per cent alkali in the first toot and 
a total of .64 of one per cent for the 
first two feet. The ground shown in 
the first analysis is in rice at the pres- 
ent time and bids well to yield as much 
as the last season's record. Other acre- 
ages scattered throughout the valley on 
soil as highly impregnated with alkali 
are also doing well and there is no 
hesitation in stating that rice is suc- 
cessful in soil carrying .5 to one per 
cent of alkali. 

Experience must again be the de- 
termining factor in the matter of how 
many years rice can succeed rice. We 
have several successful demonstrations 
of rice in the same land two years in 
succession. Quite likely it will follow 
in good yield for three years in suc- 
cession. In any case, barley will make 
an exceptionally good crop following 
rice, even in alkali land previously con- 
taining prohibatory amounts of salt. 
At Kerman the Fresno Irrigated Farms 
Company took, in 1914, forty sacks of 
rice per acre from a five acre piece high 
in alkali. The following spring the 
ground was fitted in the usual way for 
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Miller and Lux both near Dos Palos 
and at Buttonwillow. Mr. Wright, 
while on a recent visit to the San 
Joaquin Valley, declared that he was 
going to introduce a seed especially 
fitted for this valley and if 1t succeeds 
in bringing the grower more money 
from the mill than the varieties they 
are now planting, it is certain to come 
into general favor, for it is the returns 
from the mill that determines the issue 
in the mind of the present-day farmer. 


The cost of growing a crop of rice 
per acre from the initial preparation 
of the land to the delivery at mill is 
reduced with the increasing experience 
of the grower. As yet but few grow- 
ers in the San Joaquin Valley are keep- 
ing a detailed cost statement and those 
who are, with the exception of Miller 
and Lux, who are now in their third 
season of rice experience, have not as 
yet passed through their first season 
and the results of their operations are 
not available. 


D. A. Leonard, superintendent of Miller and Lux's 
Holland Ranch, the most successful rice 
grower in the San Joaquin Valley 
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Miller and Lux, who are to date the 
most extensive and successful growers 
of rice in the San Joaquin Valley, in 
their last season's harvest, found a 
heavy difference in price in favor of 
the Watraibune variety in the product 
of a 100 pound sack in the milling. 
This difference along amounted to 
$44.22 per acre, which, it is very evi- 
dent, is quite sufficient to determine 
which 15 the most profitable of the two 
varieties to plant. The records oí their 
harvest from the Holland Ranch are 
as follows: 


Wataribune 

Product of 100 pounds in milling 
63 pound head, at 46 .............. $ 2.52 
5% pound broken, at 2c ........... .11 
11% pound bran, at Ie ............ 11% 

Total 80 Pounds ...::. y Fee $ 2.74 
Yield per 8618 slat 229 cde csc 50 sacks 
Returns per acre .................. $137.00 
Estimated total cost per acre ....... 25.00 

Net profit per acre ............. $112.00 

Italian 

Product of 100 pounds in milling 
50 pound head, at 3164© ............ $ 1.75 
15 pound broken, at 2c ............ .30 
16 pound bran, at 1© .............. .16 

Total 81 pounds .............. $ 2.21 
Yield 2261:8086 Jove inpr pusa TUA 42 sacks 
Returns per acre ................... $ 92.62 
Estimated total cost per acre ....... 25.00 

Net profit per acre ............. $ 67.62 


Difference in Price in Favor of Wataribune 
53c per sack for 42 sacks, or the 


yield of one acre ................ $ 22.26 
8 sacks (19 per cent more at $2.74 

Der SACK) SS Ka ORS DENE 2 4 RIT .96 
In favor of Wataribune, per acre ...$ 44.22 


In favor of Wataribune, per sack .. .88 
In favor of Wataribune, per pound . 


Of the 1000 acres planted this year 
on the Miller and Lux Holland Ranch, 
650 acres are in Wataribune and 350 in 
the Italian variety. 


Many other varieties are being tried 
throughout the valley and the results 
of these experiments are being awaited 
with interest. The experimental sta- 
tion in the Sacramento Valley is said 
to have more than one thousand dif- 
ferent varieties in seed. The celebrated 
Blue Rose seed of Sol Wright, the 
famous rice farmer and seed grower 
of Louisiana, is being given a trial by 
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Gates or irrigation boxes ....... 35 
Water rental for season ........ 5.00 
Irpa op (Tabor). cvuvseteurads 4.50 
Cost Of WORKING: عي ع ا‎ 1.25 
Unforeseen contingencies ...... .50 

A DUET vedi MR ota pad $21.55 


Cost of harvesting, threshing and 
hauling, figured on basis of thirty-five 
sacks per acre (3500 pounds): 


TEM ا‎ ibas ido a V gies m d $ .50 
Harvesting with self-binder, per 
E sekana Merida rd 200 
SHOCKING: per ARIE ULES 75 
Threshing (per sack, 206) ossia 7.00 
HONS nai ل‎ hu rer eds ad Q3 3:29 
Haühng per aem 22:2 xr 2.29 
ATA eue aeta ded dox ex $1575 


Total cost of growing, harvesting 
and marketing a crop of 3500 pounds 
per acre, $37.10 per acre. 

The acreage planted this year in the 
San Joaquin Valley is 5500, in the coun- 
ties enumerated below as tabulated: 


Potty اا‎ es 2400 acres 
Falate County svat xov 600 acres 
Kutps COUNT ic ga 416 acres 
Fresno 'County 5. onze 1614 acres 
Merced County ¿¿. 2s 75 acres 
Stimisiaus CONSD ula isses 200 acres 
Miscellaneous ............. 195 acres 

TUNE, Saskia ER 5500 acres 


Miller and Lux have succeeded in 
reducing the cost from $38.25 per acre 
the first year of planting to $25, which 
according to D. A. Leonard, superin- 
tendent of the Holland Ranch at Dos 
Palos, is fair estimate of the ultimate 
cost of the present year's crop. 12 
1913 Miller and Lux harvested sixty- 
five sacks to the acre which, selling at 
$2.25 per sack, brought gross returns 
of $146.25. The net returns were $108 
per acre, after deducting the cost per 
acre of $38.25. The water cost, of 
course, is an important item in the San 
Joaquin Valley, as is also the cost of 
initial land preparation. 

However, figures from the Sacra- 
mento Valley, where the industry is 
well established and on a business-like 
basis, for a crop of thirty-five sacks to 
the acre, give the cost somewhat 
higher. The following figures have 
been supplied by a grower in Butte 
County, showing the actual costs per 
acre incurred by him in the planting 
and handling of his crop. 

Cost of preparing land and growing 
crop of rice: 


POWIE nx ose مدع عه‎ a beata $2795 
Preparation of seed bed ........ 1.25 
Checking land on contour ...... 2.00 
Construction of lateral ditches .. .50 
Deed. Lossooiepusd 1 eie a 2.50 
Cost OF Geding ¿L u L u u i Ps 75 


er as A 
TT ea T i 


i‏ ناه 
A ao‏ 


Scene along the road leading to Miller and Lux’s Holland Ranch, which traverses 
the 1000-acre rice field 
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New Types of Electric Ranges Bring Electric 
Cooking Within Reach of Every Home 


reaches the desired temperature the 
current 1s automatically turned off and 
the range continues to cook as a fire- 
less cooker. 

These ranges are full family size for 
domestic use. They are of metal con- 
struction throughout and are very con- 
venient to operate. 

The heat storage principle used in 
the ovens makes them unusually eco- 
nomical in the consumption of current 
and also fixes the middle of the peak 
load caused by the ranges, from an 
hour to an hour and a half earlier than 
it would be if the current were used 
continuously. 


By means of the automatic control, 
which is claimed as an exclusive fea- 
ture, it 15 possible for the housewife 
to leave the range to itself after the 
food is prepared, and go calling or 
shopping with the assurance that the 
meal will be properly cooked and hot 
at the desired time and with a mini- 
mum consumption of current. This ar- 
rangement also makes it possible to 
prepare breakíast, before retiring at 
night, and have hot, deliciously pre- 
pared cereals and coffee ready at break- 
fast time. 


At the same time the range can be 
operated similar to an ordinary gas 
range. 

For broiling steaks, chops and sim- 
ilar operations, the heater of the large 
oven 1s placed inverted at the top of 
the oven where there is a receptacle 
into which it can be plugged. The 
broiler pan rests on racks directly un- 
der the heater. 


The ovens are an improvement over 
the ordinary fireless cooker in that they 
have a better designed internal ven- 
tilating system which carries off sur- 
plus moisture and deposits it in ves- 
sels underneath the range but does not 
allow the heat to escape. 

Meats, bread, cakes and pies can be 
evenly browned to any degree—top, 
bottom and sides. 
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Few realize that cooking by elec- 
tricity is now a practical and economic 
possibility and that far more satisfac- 
tory results can be obtained by this 
than any other method. Every house- 
wife should be familiar with its advan- 
tages. Electric appliances are easy to 
operate, the heat 15 instantly available 
and readily regulated at the turn of a 
switch. There is no fire requiring con- 
stant attention, no excess heat, no 
smoke, fumes, neither dust nor dirt. 
It does awav with littered floors and 
discolored ceilings, with the continual 
scrubbing and scouring to keep uten- 
sils clean and free from soot, the lug- 
ging around of heavy coal and wood 
hods and the carrying out of pans of 
ashes. 

Cooking by electricity is the ideal 
method. The same current will pro- 
duce the same temperature in the same 
time so that vou can rely on securing 
the same results at all times. A new 
attendant, therefore, readily becomes 
familiar with its use. The meat shrink- 
age in an electric oven is 25 per cent 
less than that resulting from other 
methods, which means a saving of one 
quarter in the amount of your meat 
bills. With all its practical advan- 
tages, electric cooking is becoming 
more and more popular and investiga- 
tion and consideration of it are well 
worth while. 

Both the General Electric and the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company have announced this 
season, electric ranges at moderate 
prices which should command the at- 
tention of persons in any way inter- 
ested in electric appliances. 

The ovens of the Westinghouse 
ranges, built in two sizes, have auto- 
matic temperature and time control. 
The thermometers in the oven doors 
can be set for the desired temperature 
and the clock switch set for the time 
it is desired to begin cooking. At the 
time set the circuit is closed and the 
ovens begin to heat. As each oven 
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The new Westinghouse stove showing movable parts 


By removing two small screws, the 
stove top can be lifted up and back, 
disclosing every contact to the heaters 
and switches. Sliding panels at the 
back of the range can also be easily 
removed and disclose all the wiring 
and connections to the automatic cir- 
cuit breakers. 

The total wattage for the large size 
range is 5850, divided as follows: 
Large oven, 1500; small oven, 850; 
10-inch heater, 1500; each 8-inch heater, 
1000. 

As the small size range has no small 
oven, its total connected load is 5000 
watts. Of this total load, however, 
more than 3500 watts is seldom used 


The oven walls are lined with two 
inches of rock wool, laid in deep 
grooves in a moulded porcelain com- 
pound that does not chip or crack un- 
der extreme heat and is impervious to 
water, acids and alkalies. These heater 
beds are practically indestructible. 

An important feature of these ranges 
is that all parts are easily accessible 
for thorough cleaning. Everything can 
be removed from the ovens, including 
the guides for the trays. As the ovens 
are lined with rust-resisting Toncan 
metal, they can be thoroughly scoured, 
with no ill effects whatever. The bot- 
tom of the oven is above the door base, 
all which makes it easy to clean. 
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cooking. ‘This is impractical with or- 
dinary ranges under the varying con- 
ditions of draft, replenishing fuel, etc. 

The 18-inch by 18-inch by 12-inch 
oven reaches baking temperature in 
sixteen minutes after the current is 
turned on. The fireless cooker prin- 
ciple embodied in the heat-retaining 
walls keeps it hot for two-thirds of 
an hour after the switch is turned off. 
All vapors and natural juices are re- 
tained and cooked through the meat 
with their full flavor and nutritive 
value. Furthermore, you can depend 


upon the same results every day, as 


The new Westinghouse stove ready for cooking 


you always have the same steady and 
uniform heat. If dinner is delayed, 
the stored heat of the oven will keep 
it hot and ready to serve when re- 
quired. 

The top unit of the oven is used as 
a radiant broiler which ensures tender 
chops and steaks since all the juices of 
the meat are retained instead of being 
consumed. All parts are broiled evenly 
with no trace of charring as is com- 
mon with other methods. In the av- 
erage home very little meat is broiled 
as the coal fire is seldom in the right 
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at any one time, and this only for a 
very short time, as it requires only 32 
minutes to bring the large oven to bak- 
ing heat, and considerably less time to 
secure boiling heat. 

A record obtained from twenty-four 
families over a period of six months 
shows an average consumption of about 
100 k. w. hours per month, 

Considering the saving made pos- 
sible in servant hire and in the more 
economical use of food with these 
ranges, they make a very attractive 
proposition to the householder. From 
the standpoint of the central station 
they produce an increase in load at an 
hour that is generally earlier than the 
evening lighting peak. 

The General Electric Company is 
offering a new type 5-1 electric range. 
It is attractive in appearance and has 
a durable black Japan finish. As all 
the heat is confined to the heating parts 
there is no burning off of the finish, 
therefore constant polishing is elimi- 
nated. There are three 8-inch hot 
plates, an oven and a broiler unit all 
conveniently arranged and capable of 
performing all cooking and baking op- 
erations. Any of the hot plates may 
be replaced with one of 4-inch size, if 
desired, or a vegetable cooker may be 
substituted at a slight additional cost. 

Ordinary cooking utensils are used 
with this as with other ranges. The 
heaters are strong and easily remov- 
able for cleaning. The inside corners 
of the oven, which is made of non- 
rusting material, are rounded to pro- 
mote cleanliness. The cooking top 1s 
smooth and unobstructed and the side 
shelves can be instantly removed. 
There are no corners or crevices to 
collect dirt, drippings or particles of 
food. 

The hot plates are stronger than the 
old-time stove lid as they are reinforced 
by the cast-in wire, and will not warp 
or crack. A switch for each hot plate 
provides three degrees of heat; high 
heat for first heating, and medium or 
low to maintain cooking. With boiled 
meat, it is important that the liquid 
be at boiling point when the meat is 
put in, but at a temperature of about 
180 degrees Fahrenheit during the 
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results than if they are allowed to soak 
in boiling water. No cooking odors 
can escape to permeate the house. The 
cooking vessel is covered with a cast 
iron lid which may be raised by an or- 
dinary lid lifter. 


The new General Electric Range 


condition or is deadened and made use- 
less for other purposes for some time, 
after it is used for broiling, and the 
meat generally tastes of gas if the lat- 
ter fuel is used. Electric broiling is 
the ideal method. A substantial drip 
pan, wire shelves and necessary rack 
supports are provided with the range. 


Both the oven and broiler units con- 
sist of open windings of sheathed wire 
assembled in a rectangular sheet metal 
frame. They are treated by the calor- 
izing process which prevents oxidation, 
This construction is both light and 


strong and insures quick heating. 
These units are controlled by the same 
switch but it is impossible to have 
them both in circuit at the same time, 
thus preventing excessive current con- 
sumption, 

The vegetable cooker, which is some- 
times furnished in place of one of the 
hot plates, is especially useful for pre- 
paring stews, vegetables, cereals, etc., 
which require steaming or boiling. It 
utilizes very little current and has all 
the advantages of a fireless cooker. 
The bottom of the 3-quart vessel is 
filled with water under the perforated 
disk on which the potatoes, etc., are 
placed. The right cover prevents the 
escape of the steam which thoroughly 
cooks the vegetables and with better 


Season’s Grain Crop Lighter Than Expected 


to rust caused by late rains. While 
it was known that rust did consider- 
able damage, it was not believed that 
there would be as large a shrinkage 
as actually has resulted. 

Estimates now being made place the 
shrinkage from 10 to 25 per cent of 
the entire crop. These estimates, how- 
ever, are only guesses and the exact 
loss will not be known until the total 
crop is harvested. 

The wheat market has not yet been 
made, but the prices are not likely to 
be anywhere near the top figures that 
they reached last winter. The entire 
nation has produced a vast wheat crop, 
and prices are due for a fall. 


The grain crop in California this year 
is going to fall far below expectations. 
Instead of being the largest crop that 
has been produced in many years, it is 
going to be a smaller crop than that 
of last year. 

Now that the harvest is well on to- 
ward completion, there has been a 
noticeable shrinkage in both wheat and 
barley. In the San Joaquin Valley, 
where much grain has been cut, fields 
that at the beginning of the harvest 
looked to have a yield of from thirty 
to forty sacks to the acre are actually 
producing from fifteen to twenty sacks 
to the acre. 

The shrinkage in the wheat is due 
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Putting the San Joaquin Valley Foremost 
at California's Big Expositions 


been necessary to work in a big way 
for the simple reason that small efforts 
are, by comparison, lost at an inter- 
national exposition. The San Joaquin 
Valley exhibits at San Francisco and 
San Diego have, through co-operative 
efforts, been made on a big plan com- 
mensurate with the territory repre- 
sented. In the variety of production 
shown, the valley exhibits are not ex- 
ceeded by any other exhibits at either 
exposition. Every product grown, 
every mineral that is taken from the 
ground, the fish and game, wild flow- 
ers, scenic attractions, results of educa- 
tional systems, all of these things and 
more are graphically shown at both ex- 
positions. They are shown in a way 
that is attracting and holding the at- 
tention of thousands of people. The 
method of display has called forth from 
experienced exhibit experts the high- 
est praise and commendation. Expres- 
sions from thousands of visitors from 
all over the world are such that there 
is no possible reason to believe that 
the desired result has failed of realiza- 
tion. The exhibits were made to at- 
tract and interest people unacquainted 
with the San Joaquin Valley. Thev 
have been doing this and are doing so 
at the rate of thousands daily. Actual. 
tangible prospects are being developed 
in surprising numbers. Here are some 
figures made from a number of pros- 
pect cards taken at random and rep- 
resenting a small proportion of those 
secured at San Francisco and San 
Diego. Out of 1077, there are 464 
prospects alone that represent calcula- 
le minimum wealth of $2,333,500 inter- 
ested in buying specific acreage of land. 
Of these, six persons want 5 acres; 
23, 10 acres: 4, 15 acres; 85, 20 acres: 
3, 25 acres; 29, 30 acres; 103, 40 acres: 
13, 50 acres; 33, 60 acres; 1, 65 acres; 
70, 70 acres; 27, 100 acres; 2, 120 acres: 
2, 150 acres; 17, 160 acres; 13, 200 
acres; 3, 300 acres; 2, 500 acres; 3. 
640 acres: 1, 800 acres; 1, 2000 acres; 
2, 20,000 acres; 21, residence property ; 
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According to statistics taken from 
the reports of the California State 
Board of Agriculture, the San Joaquin 
Valley contains the largest area of 
tillable land, the largest area of irri- 
gated land, the greatest number of 
farms of any geographical subdivision 
of California. This valley produces a 
greater variety of crops than any other 
equal area in America. In the con- 
tiguous hill and mountain country are 
the grandest scenery and the most mar- 
velous nature wonders of the world. 
Taken as a whole, the San Joaquin is 
one of the most interesting territories 
of the world. In the realm of natural 
attractions it offers things that cannot 
be seen anywhere else in the world. 
In the list of valuable commodities it 
is a leading producer. There are in 
the valley 929,447 acres of irrigated 
land, or more than one-third of the 
total irrigated area of California. In 
variety of fruits this area probably ex- 
cels any other like territory of the 
world. Of the total amounts of com- 
modities produced in California, the 
San Joaquin Valley produces 39 per 
cent of the oats, 38 per cent of the bar- 
ley, 59 per cent of the rye, 39 per cent 
of Kaffir corn and milo maize, 33 per 
cent of potatoes, 75 per cent of sweet 
potatoes, 50 per cent of the grapes, and 
nearly 50 per cent of the peaches. Over 
70 per cent of all the raisins produced 
in the United States are made in the 
San Joaquin Valley, 75 per cent of all 
the figs. In other words, more raisins 
and more figs than are produced in any 
other sections of the world excepting 
Greece and Turkey. 

We might go on enumerating and 
drawing comparisons indefinitely. The 
territory and the subject are big. Dur- 
ing this year of expositions, it has been 
the purpose of those who have been 
entrusted with the work, to impress the 
visitors from outside of the San Joaquin 
Valley and outside of California, with 
facts as suggested bv the statistics 
quoted above. To do this at all has 
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have friends in the valley, 30; health, 1. 

Out of 840 names analyzed for their 
residence locality, 227 are from Cali- 
fornia, 613 are from 49 states and ter- 
ritories of the Union, including Alaska 
and Hawaii, and from foreign coun- 
tries. There were 299 persons who 
specified information regarding particu- 
lar counties, 355 wishing to learn about 
the San Joaquin Valley in general. 

At the San Francisco exhibit there 
is installed a system whereby all the 
names of persons who have made in- 
quiry along any specific line or local- 
ity, can be recovered from the files in 
less than two minutes. It is believed 
that the entire system of recording 
prospects and facilities for efficient 
follow-up and result getting is the best 
that has ever been put in use in pro- 
motion work in California. 


4, homestead lands; 48, small tracts; 
12, medium-sized tracts; 68, land, no 
area specified. 

Financial ratings were had from 104 
persons, representing $1,539,500. Sixty 
out of the 104 represent $910,000 and 
expressed a desire for land. Seventy- 
seven people were interested in min- 
ing, oil, lumber, mercantile, profes- 
sional, financial and commercial oppor- 
tunities. Of 997 persons the following 
preferences for specific subjects were 
shown: General farming, 188; general 
fruit growing, 200; citrus fruits, 16; 
stone fruits, 9; apples and pears, 3; 
figs, 31; grapes, 21; olives, 14; nuts, 
52; small fruits, 5; alfalfa and dairy- 
ing, 295; stock, 93; poultry, 53; grain, 
49; gravity water, 39; pumping irriga- 
tion, 32; climate, 125; schools, 101; re- 
sorts, 11; will visit the valley, 233; 


More Irrigation Districts Started in 
Southern Part of the Valley 


there at a special election by a unani- 
mous vote at which 76 votes were cast. 
An irrigation district will be formed 
in the Terra Bella section, including 
many thousands of acres. Water will 
be impounded by a dam across Deer 
Creek. The project will cost approxi- 
mately $1,000,000. 

The success which has been met by 
the Alta irrigation district, most of 
which lies in Tulare County, but a por- 
tion of which is in Fresno and Kings 
counties, has encouraged others to co- 
operate to secure good irrigation sys- 
tems. 


Exports of Farm Machinery 
Greatly Cut by War 


Many of the European nations now 
at war are unable to purchase farm 
machinery made in the United States. 
For the past ten years these nations 
have bought $29,000,000 each year. 
This year the export of farm imple- 
ments has dropped to $10,000,000. 


A petition has been filed with the 
supervisors of Tulare County, carry- 
ing 568 names, asking that the proper 
preliminary steps be taken by the board 
for the formation of a proposed Lind- 
say-Strathmore irrigation district. The 
district proposed will be one of the 
largest irrigation districts in this end 
of the valley. It will comprise ap- 
proximately 18,550 acres, assessed at 
$1,568,169. 

Interest in irrigation matters is in- 
creasing in the southern part of Tulare 
County, the proposed Terra Bella ir- 
rigation district having been indorsed 


Iowa Farmers Are Compelled 
To Cut the Weeds 


The State of Iowa has a compulsory 


weed-cutting law. If it were enforced 
all weeds that endanger good farming 
would be cut by August Ist. Tenants 
and owners are required to cut all 
noxious weeds on their farms and also 
along the sides of roads which adjoin 
them. 
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A fattening hog needs about 6 or 7 
pounds of digestible carbonhydrates to 
one pound of protein. 

It is very important that the pigs or 
hogs should be fed protein and carbon- 
hydrates in proper proportion which is 
called a balanced ration. 

Some feeds are very rich in protein 
and poor in carbonhydrates. Other 
feeds are very poor in protein and very 
rich in carbonhydrates. 

Take, for example, skim milk: It 
contains one pound of protein for every 
two pounds of carbonhydrates, so you 
see it contains only half the necessary 
amount of carbonhydrates for growing 
pigs and only one-third enough for fat- 
tening hogs. 

On the other hand, watermelons and 
Sweet potatoes contain a surplus of car- 
bonhydrates and are therefore too poor 
in protein to bring very good results 
when fed alone. 

A liberal amount of skim milk should 
be fed with watermelons to supply the 
necessary protein. 

Sweet potatoes are an excellent feed 
for hogs, but should never be fed alone. 
They are too poor in protein to give 
good results when fed alone. Not more 
than from 25 to 40 pounds of sweet 
potatoes should be fed with 100 pounds 
of skim milk. 

A hog fed very largely on any one 
of these feeds alone will have a weak- 
ened constitution and be quite liable 
to disease. 

Barley and Egyptian corn are very 
good hog feeds, but they are too short 
of protein and for best results three 
pounds of skim milk should be fed with 
every pound of barley or Egyptian 
corn. 5 

For those who have no skim milk to 
feed with their melons, sweet potatoes, 
corn, barley and pumpkins, the best 
and most economical substitute for 
skim milk is tankage. 
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Every farmer who has made a suc- 
cess of raising hogs has some pet 
theory by which he believes his stock 
will put on fat when others fail. Where 
one man succeeds another may fail, it 
not necessarily following that all one 
has to do in the hog raising business 
is to adopt a favorite ration to become 
successful. However true this may be, 
every successful hog raiser has a fund 
of information and experience which 
if drawn upon, may be of value to 
others in the same business. 


J. M. Bomberger, a well known far- 
mer in the Modesto district, recently 
contributed an article to a paper in his 
community upon his method of hog 
raising. Mr. Bomberger has attained 
the reputation of one of the most 
efficient and successful producers of 
pork in the valley and those interested 
in the industry will undoubtedly find 
much of value in the following: 


It is a well known fact that a prop- 
erly fed hog will grow and take on fat 
much more rapidly and is not nearly 
so liable to disease as a hog that is 
not properly fed. 

All our common feeds are made up 
of protein and carbonhydrates in the 
various proportions. 

Protein is used by the hog for grow- 
ing lean meat, skin, hair and hoofs. 
Carbonhydrates are used by the hog 
putting on fat, to produce heat to keep 
the body warm, and to produce energy 
which the hog uses in moving about, 
eating, digesting food, breathing, etc. 


The hog needs more feed for pro- 
ducing heat and energy and putting 
on fat than he needs for growing meat, 
skin, hair and hoofs. 

In other words: A hog needs more 
carbonhydrates than protein in his feed. 

A growing pig needs about 4 or 5 
pounds of digestible carbonhydrates to 
one pound of digestible protein. 
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skim milk 1s wasted, so that when skim 
milk is fed alone it takes about 7 
pounds to make one pound of grain in 
pork. 

The best and cheapest feed with 
which to balance skim milk for pigs 
or hogs is stock molasses. When one- 
half gallon of molasses is mixed with 
each can of skim milk the ration is 
perfectly balanced and the hog digests 
and uses every bit of the skim milk 
and every bit of the molasses, and to 
make one pound of grain in pork re- 
quires only 15 pounds of skim milk and 
less than one and one-half pounds of 
molasses. 

Not only can almost twice as many 
pounds of pork be produced in that 
way but each pound at a larger profit. 


Tankage is ground up meat waste 
from the- large slaughter houses and 
one pound of tankage takes the place 
of about 15 pounds of skim milk. Skim 
milk is easily worth 30 cents per hun- 
dred for feeding hogs and tankage is 
worth about fifteen times as much, but 
It retails for only about ten times as 
much as skim milk is worth. 

But on the other hand, probably 
more money is lost by feeding skim 
milk alone to hogs than in any other 
way. As stated above, skim milk 5 
far too poor in carbonhydrates to bring 
best results when fed alone to hogs. 
The hog cannot use all the protein in 
the skim milk because there are not 
enough carbonhydrates to go with it, 
so of course some of the protein in the 


Alfalfa Grows Twenty-four Inches from 
Seed in Sixty-five Days 


Mr. Kilbeck says the seed was not 
inoculated, and that the land was only 
the average. However, it was high, 
and in leveling a considerable part of 
the top soil was taken away. The re- 
maining part of the forty-acre tract 1s 
of the average height, running from 
a few inches to less than a foot. The 
remarkable growth of this alfalfa, of 
two feet in approximately sixty-five 
days, has anything around the Oakdale 
section beaten, and is believed to es- 
tablish a new record. 


Alfalfa twenty-four inches high from 
seed, in a little over two months, is a 
record which Oakdale offers to the rest 
of California for competition. 


March 4th, G. H. Kilbeck began 
planting alfalfa on forty acres he had 
checked on the old Blankenship ranch, 
at the edge of town. It took him a 
week to finish planting. The second 
week in May he cut the first alfalfa, 
which on ten acres of the land was just 
two feet high. 


Big Increase Next Season in Acreage 
Devoted to Sugar Beet Planting 


Visalia factory, will begin in October. 
The acreage Do: this year is compara- 
tively small, but the beets are good, 
and Kern County beet raisers, Coombs 
says, will get a good return from their 
crops, despite the fact that the plant- 
ing was late. Thirty thousand sacks 
of sugar from the valley factory have 
already been sold by Coombs, and he 
expects to sign contracts for 75,000 
sacks within the week. 
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Four or five thousand acres in Kern 
County will be planted to sugar beets 
next fall, according to J. U. Coombs, 
a resident of the Shaíter district and 
a representative of the San Joaquin 


Sugar Beet Factory at Visalia, says a 
Bakersfield paper. Most of this acre- 
age will be in the McFarland, Shafter 
and Wasco districts. The planting of 
sugar beets, under contract with the 
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Electrical Terms---The Most Common 
Explained by Analogies 


By A. S. KALENBORN 


was named after a pioneer in electrical 
research, Andre Ampere (1775-1836), 
a French physicist who established the 
electro-magnetic relationship. 


The ampere refers to a rate of flow. 
like the miner’s inch in hydraulics, and 
not to a quantity of electricity such 
as analagous cubic feet or gallons. A 
miner’s inch is a certain definite rate 
of flow or size of stream, and 1s used 
without reference to time. To get a 
desired quantity of water, that is. a 
number of cubic feet, gallons or acre 
feet, one must specify the time the 
flow (measured by miner's inches) is 
to continue. So with the electrical cur- 
rent, the ampere measures the rate of 
flow, and the quantity would depend 
upon the length of time the flow lasted. 
Ampere hours or ampere seconds 
would be the quantity measurement. 
Practically, the ampere is about the 
rate of flow of electrictiy required to 
supply two old-style 16 candle power 
carbon lamps on a 110 volt circuit. 


The ohm is the unit of resistance, 
and was named after Dr. G. S. Ohm. 
a German physicist (1787-1854), who 
formulated the law of the galvanic cir- 
cuit called Ohm's law, which 15 that the 
current flow varies directly as the pres- 
sure or electromotive force, and in- 
versely as the resistance of the circuit. 


The ohm corresponds to friction in 
pipes, or to a given aperture through 
which the water must flow. A given 
pressure, volts (pounds per square 
inch) will cause a certain definite flow. 
amperes (miner’s inches) through a re- 
sistance, ohms (size of opening or 
length of pipe of a given diameter). 


Doubling the pressure, other condi- 
tions remaining unchanged, will double 
the rate of flow. 


Volts refer to pressure or electro- 
motive force. amperes to rate of flow, 
and ohms to resistance or electrical 
friction, 
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In these days. when we are so de- 
pendent upon electricity in our busi- 
ness, pleasure and general welfare, it 
is desirable, indeed even necessary, 
that we have a fairly definite compre- 
hension of the electrical terms in most 
general use. 

The words volts, amperes, kilowatts, 
kilowatt hours, direct current, alter- 
nating current and others have but a 
hazy, indefinite meaning to many of us. 

It is intended to explain in a simple 
way, and by analogy, the meaning of 
the usual terms, so that when they are 
met they may appeal to us with friendly 
familiarity, and not as distant ac- 
quaintances. 

Beginning with the volt, ampere and 
ohm, we find them analogous to pounds 
pressure, rate of flow and resistance or 
friction in water flow or hydraulics. 

The volt (named after Volta, the 
Italian physicist (1745-1827), who did 
the pioneer work in contact electricity 
and the voltaic pile) is the unit of elec- 
tromotive force or electrical pressure, 
and in intensity 15 equivalent to the 
voltage generated in the old bluestone 
or “gravity” cell used in telegraphic 
work. The ordinaray dry cell gives 
about 1.5 volts. 

One volt electromotive force might 
well be compared to one pound per 
square inch, which is equivalent to a 
“head” of water of 2.3 feet. 


In the same way that the “head” of 
water (measured by the unit “pounds 
per square inch") produces a flow de- 
pending upon the resistance encoun- 
tered, so the electromotive force or elec- 
trical pressure (measured by the unit 
volt") produces a flow of electricity in 
indirect ratio to the resistance in the 
circuit. A given electromotive force 
will cause just one-half the flow of cur- 
rent through a corcuit that has twice 
the resistance of another circuit, 


The unit of current flow is called 
the ampere. Like the volt, the unit 
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unit mostly used in the sale of elec- 
tricity. 

As the watt-hour is rather a small 
unit, the kilowatt-hour (abbreviated K. 
W. H.) is generally used in its place. 
The K. W. or K. W. H. is simply 1000 
times the watt or watt-hour, as the 
prefix denotes. 

The kilowatt is 133 per cent, or 1-1/3 
times, the arbitrarily assumed mechan- 
ical horsepower, which is equivalent to 
746 watts. Similarly, a K. W. H. 15 
1-1/3 horsepower hours. If we assume 
a loss of 25 per cent in our motors and 
wiring, it will take 1 K. W. H. input 
to give us 1 horsepower hour output 
of mechanical power. This rough 32-7 
proximation will serve to translate elec- 
trical power into mechanical power. 

A K. W. H. would operate a 1 horse- 
power motor one hour, a 40 watt Mazda 
lamp 25 hours, a 500 watt flatiron or 
toaster 2 hours, and so on. 

Thus, it is seen that, in addition to 
the technical use of these terms, they 
are also generally applicable in our 
daily—and nightly—tife. 


The watt, the unit of power or rate 
of doing work, is the product of the 
volt and ampere. This unit honors the 


name of James Watt, the Scotch en- 
gineer (1736-1819), who materially im- 
proved the steam engine, which was 
just beginning to be used in his day. 

The watt or volt-ampere is a rate 
of doing work, just as the ampere is 
the rate of flow. The “foot pound,” 
or “miner’s inch—foot head” are an- 
alagous, representing a definite power 
or rate of doing work. 

A 50 watt lamp on a 100 volt circuit 
requires one-half ampere (50 volt am- 
peres) and on a 200 volt circuit a 200 
watt lamp would require one ampere 
(200 volt amperes). 

To accomplish a definite amount of 
work requires that, in addition to the 
rate of doing work, the time also be 
specified. If a man, or, say, a horse is 
hired to do work, a definite time is 
usually assumed, such as man-hours or 
horse-days. Similarly, the watt-hour is 
the unit of electrical work, and is the 


Large Number of Pumping Plants in 
Thriving Wasco Colony 


Beckes, 20; A. E. Beckes, 130; Sam 
Trogdon, 40; Frank Trogdon, 20; Tom 
Miller, 10; J. W. Hoyle, 20; E. Weit, 
10; J. Regier, 10; E. B. Moore, 80; J. 
Chrismas, 50; R. Huddleson, 20; J. 
McGeorge, 40; E. Deming, 60; J. Eber- 
lin, 40; S., E. K. and L. Grant, 80; C. 
L. White, 40; S. E. Siemons, 40; K. 
Tanaka, 50; J. P. Isaacs, 40; H. L. 
Hodel, 100; F. H. Baldwin, 120; E. F. 
Mitchell, 20; E. Heffner, 20; F. Dorr, 
10; J. Kruger, 40; P. J. Garwood, 160; 
J. Ratzliff, 40; C. H. Brunton, 20; J. 
Ewarts, 80; J. R. McKinney, 60; L. 
Strang, 20; J. H. Bordman, 10; D. E. 
Albright, 10; H. Ruettgers, 60. 
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As evidence of the solid advance- 
ment of Wasco Colony, there are now 
in operation within the colony limits 
no less than forty individual pumping 
plants, irrigating approximately 1175 
acres, although the colony 15 only about 
seven years old. In addition to this, 
there are six wells owned and operated 
by the Fourth Extension Water Com- 
pany, irrigating about as much more. 

Following 1s a list of the individually 
owned plants, together with the acre- 
age handled by each: 

A. T. and E. R. Elms, 60; E. S. Fogg, 
40; W. G. Van Slyke, 40; R. F. Shroe- 
der, 20; Charles Westenberg, 60; A. R. 
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New Concrete Dam Placed in Service in 
Crane Valley Power House District 


The new No. 2 Concrete Dam on the North Fork. Lower view, looking from the lake toward the 
dam, showing a full reservoir 


3, which is operated at full capacity, 
was in excess of the amount required 
for the load demanded of the San 
Joaquin, while a few hours later it 
would be insufficient to carry the 
larger power house. Under the pres- 
ent conditions the storage plan is ideal 
and the new reservoir enables the hand- 
ling of the supply for the San Joaquin 
without loss whatsoever, and likewise 
decreases the requirements upon the 
amount of operation necessary at the 
Crane Valley outlet tower upon the 
main Crane Valley Lake storage. 
The dam backs the water to the weir 
of Power House No. 3 and makes a 
reservoir containing 226 acre feet. The 
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By the completion and placing in 
operation of the new No. 2 concrete 
dam in the natural channel of the 
North Fork in the Crane Valley dis- 
trict, additional facilities for handling 
the water in the mountain power 
houses and increasing the flexibility of 
operation have been obtained. 

The new dam is situated between 
the No. 3 and the San Joaquin power 
houses and reservoirs the released 
water from No. 3 power house, thereby 
economically controling the supply 
that is required for the operation of 
the San Joaquin. At certain times in 
the day, before the dam was placed in 
service, the discharged water from No. 


Digitized by Coc gle 


This type of dam is not an innova- 
tion in engineering but at the same 
time it is not common throughout the 
state. To our knowledge there are but 
four thus far constructed in California. 

The Bear Valley Dam is the best 
known of the type and its reputation 
is world-wide. The compressive stress 


in the Bear Valley Dam is 61 tons to 
the square foot. This is repeated in 
the concrete arch dam at Upper Otay, 
in San Diego County, and 15 said to 
be the highest stress of any dam in 
the world. Other dams of this type 
have stresses of from ten to twenty- 
six tons. 


India claims the distinction of hav- 
ing the first and oldest dam of this 
type, a structure built at Meer Allum 
prior to the year 1800. It is of brick 
masonry 39 feet high and 814 feet thick 
at the bottom. There are also said to 
be one in Mexico, one in South Aus- 
tralia and thirteen in New South 
Wales. 
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system of outlets is so arranged that 
two distinct purposes are served. The 
No. 2 conduit intake, which is located 
ten feet below the top, will draw off 
the quantity of water required for the 
operation of the No. 2 power house. 
If this quantity 1s insufficient of the 
operation at the San Joaquin power 
house an additional amount can be 
turned out through the main gates 
down the natural channel to the No. 
1 conduit. 

The length of the arch on top is 96 
feet. The dam is 32 feet high in the 
center from bedrock to the top, and in 
thickness 15 6 feet 3 inches at the bot- 
tom and 3 feet at the top. The up- 
stream face of the dam is vertical and 
the downstream side has a slope of one 
foot in ten. The compressive stress 
in the concrete is 12.8 tons per square 
foot. On the east side of the dam 1s 
a spillway consisting of three openings, 
each ten feet wide, and respectively 
two, four and six feet deep. The con- 
struction work was in charge of Engi- 
neer Emil Newman. 


Where Our Fruits are Grown 


prunes and second in plums. It pro- 
duces 62 per cent of the state's prunes, 
28 per cent of its cherries, and 18 per 
cent of the apricots. Placer County 
leads in plums, with 40 per cent. 

Fresno leads in peaches and figs, 
with 36 and 56 per cent, respectively. 
Los Angeles 1s ahead in lemons, with 
29 per cent, and San Bernardino in 
oranges, with 35 per cent. Orange 
leads in walnuts, with 35 per cent. 

Two counties practically monopolize 
the apple production—Santa Cruz, with 
53 per cent, and Sonoma, with 31 per 
cent. 


Electric sewing machines have bee: 
installed in the schools of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, for the public schools sewing 
course. 


An X-ray machine is used to destroy 
the tiny insect commonly called the 
"tobacco bug" which annually destroys 
thousands of dollars’ worth of tobacco. 
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Sixteen of the fifty-eight counties of 
the state raise practically all of the al- 
monds, apples, apricots, cherries, figs, 
lemons, olives, oranges, peaches, pears, 
plums, prunes and walnuts in Califor- 
nia, according to statistics compiled by 
George F. Weldon, chief deputy state 
horticultural commissioner. 

Butte County leads in olives and 
almonds, with 17 and 14 per cent, re- 
spectively. 

Sacramento leads in pears, with 22 
per cent, but Santa Clara is the banner 
fruit county of the state, being first in 
the production of apricots, cherries and 


United States firms have furnished 
over 40 per cent of the electrical 
machinery and supplies used in Brazil, 
but not through any concentrated ef- 
fort. It was because the street rail- 
way and light and power systems in 
various cities are under the manage- 
ment of Americans. 
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The business of the Yosemite Val- 
ley Railroad for the 1915 season con- 
tinues to climb and to set new records. 
In June about 4400 passengers were 
carried to Yosemite, and the number 
in July reached the unprecedented 
mark of 6000. 

Chas. Rieck is owner 01 one of the 
largest combined harvesters in the 
world. Mr. Rieck has just completed 
this year's work. The harvester made 
a run of 45 days' cutting, averaging 
80 acres per day, without missing a 
day. The machine has been in use for 
nine years, and the neighbors for whom 
Mr. Rieck harvested state that thev 
have the cleanest grain ever produced 
by any harvester which did work íor 
them. This machine has a 38-foot cut. 
—Delano Record. 

The latter part of July the Kern 
County Land Company, from its Poso 
Ranch near Wasco, made a shipment 
of seventy-five carloads of beef cattle, 
to middle western points. The steers 
are four years old and up and weigh 
on the average about 1250 pounds. The 
average price is about $75. There were 
1775 head in the shipment, bringing 
the total price up to something like 
$135,000. According to Superintendent 
Jackson, the Poso Ranch will handle 
about 14,000 head of steers this year. 

That Sudan grass promises to be 
popular in this country is the belier 
of J. F. Chase, who has experimented 
with two acres of it in Round Vallev. 
Mr. Chase sowed the grass the first of 
April in dark, heavy soil. Fifteen davs 
ago he made a cutting and now the 
grass is eighteen inches high. He 
states that one can make three cuttings 
in a year. This grass must be sown 
each year and it does better if drilled 
in like corn. As a forage crop Sudan 
grass was recommended and intro- 
duced bv the United States govern- 
ment. <All kinds of stock are verv 
greedv for it. Irrigation is not neces- 
sarv, which makes it all the more valu- 
able in some communities.—Lindsav 
Gazette. 
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Alpaugh raised 500 acres of sugar 
beets this season. 

Bakersfield will shortly hold a 
$200,000 bond election for six parks. 

The total valuation of Tulare County 
this year 1s $46,675,930, an increase of 
more than $3,000,000 over 1914. 

The district fair to be held in Mer- 
ced has been set for September 23, 24 
and 25. 

Miller and Lux are opening for set- 
tlement a 14,000 acre tract near 
Berenda in Madera County. 

Too much rainfall has been pro- 
nounced by experts to be the cause of 
the decrease in this year's alfalfa crop 
in the vicinity of Newman. 

That portion of the state highway 
extending from Hanford east to the 
Tulare County line is now being con- 
structed. 

A model dairy with perfect equip- 
ment is to be installed in the Lemoore 
High School for the conduct of a course 
in dairying. The course will open with 
the coming school term. 

The newly organized Swine Breed- 
ers’ Association of Madera County has 
more than fifty members with locals 
at Alpha, Dixieland, Fairmead and 
Chowchilla. 

The grain harvest in the San Joaquin 
Valley 1s rapidly filling the warehouses 
at Stockton. The warehouse capacity 
at this point 1s 133,500 tons with the 
adjacent country adding 30,000 tons 
more. | 

The rising hay market was reflected 
at the alfalfa mill this week (August 
5th) when the price for hay delivered 
at the platform raised from $4 a ton 
to $5. The mill is reported to have 
contracted for 1500 tons, which insures 
a run until well along in the fall.— 
Kerman News. 

Arrangements have been completed 
for a big celebration in which the resi- 
dents of the entire county will share 
on the dav when the first clod is turned 
on Kings County's 103 miles of perma- 
nent highways on which work will 
commence about the 1st of September. 
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A municipal swimming pool, con- 
structed at a cost of $1300 by popular 
subscription, has been presented to the 
city of Selma and is now being con- 
ducted at a good profit by the city. 
Twenty-five cents is the price of a 
swim and it is said that the pool is net- 
He the city on an average of $25 per 

ay. 

Secretary Sheehan of the State Hor- 
ticultural Commission reports that the 
vintage is late this year and the win- 
eries of the Sacramento Valley will not 
begin crushing until about the middle 
of September. In the San Joaquin Val- 
ley the vintage will start about ten days 
earlier. Sheehan does not believe the 
entire grape crop will reach 75 per cent 
of last year’s output. 

Stanislaus County is facing a short- 
age of alfalfa. The acreage was greatly 
reduced this year, while the first two 
crops were small, owing to the cool 
and wet weather. Now the local price 
of alfalfa is rapidly advancing. At the 
beginning of the season, the growers 
were Selling at $4 and $5 per ton, but 
now $8 and $9 is being obtained. It 
is thought that by the time the new 
year arrives, the price will be still 
higher. 

A remarkable showing of oil in a 
600-foot water well 14 miles from the 
Lost Hills field has created the latest 
oil excitement in the northwest corner 
of the county, according to Bitterwater 
residents passing through Wasco. The 
strike was made on the homestead of 
a settler named Trisselman, on section 
18, 27-29, and so strong was the show- 
ing that at a depth of 600 feet the well 
was ruined for the purposes of domestic 
water. The oil discovery is 14 miles 
from the Lost Hills in the Bitterwater 
country, and should oil be developed 
there an entirely new field will be 
opened up and one that may include a 
part of the Sunflower Valley. The 
water well is in the hills at the edge 


There are more ducks on Tulare 
Lake now than are usually seen. 

Crews are now at work on the sur- 
vey of the Kings County system of 
county highways. 

Peaches are being shipped from 
Atwater to the San Francisco market 
at the rate of three carloads per day. 

According to the report of the vet- 
erinary inspector, all hog cholera cases 
have been stamped out in Kings 
County. 

Tulare County is building an $18,000 
concrete bridge over Kings River near 
Kingsburg. This bridge will form part 
of the state highway. 

It has been stated by the secretary 
of the Japanese Association of Fresno 
that about 1000 Japanese will be 
brought into the country to handle the 
fruit crop. 

Arrangements have been completed 
for the big Holstein-Friesian sale which 
is to be held in Hanford in October. 
It is expected that about $250,000 worth 
of thoroughbred stock will be offered 
for sale at that time. 

The California Green Fruit Associa- 
tion 1s sending out notification to all 
members that a quarter of a cent per 
package will be levied on all packages 
of green fruit shipped by members, the 
funds so collected to be used in ad- 
vancing the general interests of the 
association, 

Last month was the heaviest express 
shipping in the history of Merced, 
/3,006 separate consignments having 
gone from this point in express lots, 
as against 27,538 for the corresponding 
month of last year. The long fruit 
season and the heavy tomato crop are 
responsible for the increase. 

The cream checks for the first half 
of August at the Madera Co-operative 
Creamery amount to over $4000, and 
for the entire month over $8000. The 
business is increasing all the time, new 
dairies are being added each month, 


and the future looks particularly of the valley and there is a good deal 
bright for this industrv in Madera of government land in the vicinity.— 
County. Wasco News. 
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the Coalinga Consolidated Water Com- 
pany. 

Weather conditions in the Santa 
Maria bean districts have been ideal 
for the growing crops during the month 
of July. The damp, foggy mornings 
have proven of such benefit that an 
unusually vigorous crop of lima beans 
will be the result. The hot days which 
occurred during the month have also 
been of value to the ranchers through- 
out the valley, as they have killed 
nearly all the cutworms. 

What is a unique crop for this por- 
tion of the country but one which is 
common enough for the people of the 
middle west is the fine product of seed 
oats which has just been harvested on 
the ranch of C. C. Robinson in the Tip- 
ton district. Mr. Robinson, trained in 
practical farming in Wyoming, where 
they raise oats as good as the best in 
the world, put in 15 acres this year as 
an experiment. As a result he har- 
vested a crop which when threshed ran 
about 25 bags to the acre. There 5 
an excellent demand for seed oats in 
this district and Mr. Robinson has 
been assured of a price which will bring 
him in nearly $50 per acre from the 
new crop.—Porterville Messenger. 

The cutting and drying of peaches 
began about August 1. Though there 
is little prospect of the growers mak- 
ing money on the crop, many are dry- 
ing as usual with the hope of at least 
making expenses. Peaches are said to 
be bringing 27/5 and 234 cents where 
they are selling at all. It is hoped that 
with the reduction in freight rates east 
better prices will be realized. As yet 
the long-hoped-for consumption of 
dried peaches in the European war 
zone has not materialized. Some grow- 
ers will not pick the peaches at all and 
others will feed them to the hogs. It 
seems that so much splendid fruit must 
practically go to waste when it 1s likely 
that there are millions of people in the 
cities of the east who will not get a 
chance to eat a single peach during the 
summer months. 


A watermelon festival was held in 
Dinuba recently. 

Experiments in bean growing are 
being conducted in the Porterville dis- 
trict. 

The Cuyama Valley will produce 
more than 50,000 sacks of wheat this 
year. 

Moles are said to be causing the 
orchardists of the Porterville district 
some little trouble. 

The Tulare Fruit Growers' Associa- 
tion, representing about 300 tons of 
peaches, has been organized. 

Fresno County's totaled assessed 
valuation this year is $84,083,276, an 
increase of $1,402,230 over last year. 

The California Central Creameries 
have completed arrangements to take 
over the business of the McFarland 
Creamery Association, whose plant was 
recently destroyed by fire. 

Barley of this season's harvesting 
has been selling at Merced for as high 
as $1.10 per hundredweight. Despite 
this good price and the big yield, far- 
mers are inclined to hold for specula- 
tion. 

The Southern Pacific and Santa Fe 
railroads have announced a rate of $10 
a ton from this valley to the eastern 
seaboard on alfalfa meal and alfalfa 
seed. It is hoped that this new rate 
will open up a big market for the alfalfa 
products of the San Joaquin Valley. 

What is said to be the biggest barn 
in Stanislaus County has just been 
built on the Ashe Ranch near Turlock. 
The barn is the property of William 
Reis of San Francisco and is 120x80 
feet and 50 feet high. It will be used 
largely to store chopped alfalfa, which 
is to be used for winter feed. 

It is probable that the University of 
California will establish a dry farming 
station at Coalinga in the near future. 
It is said that only the final adjustment 
of an agreement with the Southern 
Pacific Railroad for the lease of some 
land there has to be made, and the 
university will begin building. Water 
has been promised free of charge bv 
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more than 100 inches of water. The 
owner estimates that the completed 
well is worth $15,000 to the property. 

G. A. Serfling has a 20 acre patch 
of alfalfa from which he has put up 
34 tons from first cutting and 40 from 
second cutting, all' of which sold in the 
field without stacking for $6 a ton. He 
expects to put up at least 160 tons this 
season from the patch, and from the 
present outlook it will do that, making 
a very handsome return on the invest- 
ment.—Sanger Herald. 

Shipments of horses and mules to 
Omaha, Neb.; Cheyenne, Wyo.; and 
Kansas City, Mo., to be marketed for 
the European war are continuing from 
Merced. The mules range from 5 to 
8 years of age, and weigh from 1100 
to 1250 pounds, bringing an average 
price of $115. The horses, including 
animals for riding and light artillery 
uses, range from 5 to 8 years of age, 
weighing from 1100 to 1300 pounds, 
and average $90 in price. 

A Stockton rancher has just investi- 
gated the amount of grain that a squir- 
rel will eat and discovered that one of 
those destructive little animals will 
carry as much as 1003 grains in his 
pouches. C. J. Sharkey, who made the 
investigation, states that he caught a 
squirrel just as it was leaving his gran- 
ary, and found almost half a pint of 
barley grains packed away behind the 
squirrel’s jaws. When he came to 
count them he found 1003 grains. 

The 1915 assessment roll of the Tur- 
lock irrigation district, which was ac- 
cepted this week by the board of 
directors, shows a total valuation of 
$9,883,010. As improvements are now 
exempt from taxation in the Turlock 
district, these figures represent land 
values exclusively. Last year the as- 
sessment was $10,169,305, which in- 
cluded improvements to the amount of 
$783,495, leaving $9,385,810 as the as- 
sessed value of lands within the dis- 
trict. This year’s assessment therefore 
shows a gain of $497,200 over the realty 
assessment of 1914. 
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A two and one-half pound tomato 
was grown at Laton. 

Kings County bean growers report 
a satisfactory harvest and satisfactory 
price. 

Stanislaus County has 20,000 acres 
in wheat this year. Five thousand is 
the usual acreage. 

Three hundred acres of the Carmel 
Cattle Company ranch, fifteen miles 
west of Wasco, will yield 23,000 sacks 
of wheat this season. Shipments are 
now being made to Los Angeles. 

More than half of the big edition of 
10,000 booklets, descriptive of the Por- 
terville district, has already been 
mailed out to all parts of the United 
States and to many citizens in Europe, 
carrying the message of the good 
things that Porterville has to offer to 
the prospective homeseeker. 

Uniform rate of payment for fruit 
workers was agreed upon by ranchers 
in the Fowler district for the season. 
About fifty ranchers met and adopted 
the following wage scale: for cutting, 
3% cents per 40 pounds, and 4 cents 
per 50 pounds; for day labor, $1.75 per 
day of ten hours. 

A plan is on foot to form an irriga- 
tion district in Madera County, water 
being taken from the San Joaquin 
River. Several large land owners are 
said to be in favor of the scheme, in- 
cluding Miller and Lux. A preliminary 
meeting will be called shortly when the 
matter will be taken up. 

Twelve hundred acres of rice will be 
planted in the Oakdale section next 
year, according to J. M. Burgess, one 
of the owners of the big Paulsell tract. 
The two hundred acres now under cul- 
tivation are doing better than antici- 
pated and land owners in that vicinity 
are preparing to greatly increase the 
acreage next year. 

One of the most remarkable irriga- 
tion wells ever developed in the Por- 
terville district has just been brought 
in on the alfalfa ranch of Fletcher Mar- 
tin, just south of Porterville, a well 55 
feet in depth showing a production of 
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An expert fruit packer estimates that 
the dried fruit yield for 1915 will reach 
a value of $22,500,000. He estimates 
that the state will produce 70,000,000 
pounds of dried peaches, 40,000,000 
pounds of apricots, 130,000,000 pounds 
of prunes, and 30,000,000 pounds oí 
raisins. 

Fig buyers are not optimistic over 
prices, but admit that if the Dar- 
danelles is not opened before winter, 
the chances are good for a shortage in 
the fig market, as none are being 
brought out of the Mediterranean now 
except from Northern África and 
Spain, The price will hold for a time 
at 334 cents per pound and may go 
up to 474 later, they say. The valley 
crop is well up to the average. 

The first of August marked the be- 
ginning of the local bean harvest. 
While the estimate of the probable 
average yield varies greatly it 15 evi- 
dent from all appearances that the crop 
will be heavy—some say as high as 
fifty sacks to the acre. Close to 500 
acres have been planted to this crop 
and it is safe to say that the acreage 
another season will be many times as 
great. The Blackeye seems to be the 
general favorite, with the new Tepary 
bean a close second. And strange as 
it may appear, the entire crop of Black- 
eyes will go to the manufacturers of 
gunpowder and become the principal 
ingredient of smokeless rifle powder. 
The price at present 15 close to the 
7-cent mark and at this price there is 
a small fortune in it. The crop ma- 
tures in two months and requires but 
two irrigations. After the crop 15 re- 
moved the ground can be planted to 
corn or other fodder and thus a second 
crop produced on the same ground. 
At a yield of fifty sacks to the acre. 
or 5000 pounds, selling at 7 cents, the 
producer would have $350 per acre to 
his credit, or a net profit of nearly $300. 
The industry 15 now established and 
in another year hundreds of acres will 
be devoted to the crop.—McFarland 
Messenger. 


After a very successful sugar beet 
season, members of the McFarland 
Colony expect to double their acreage 
next year by planting 2000 acres. 

The first car of Thompsons from the 
Alta district brought $1,645.77 in the 
Chicago market. It was from Dinuba. 
The average per crate was $1.77. 

'The first coast shipment of Atwater 
sweet potatoes went the first of August, 
the price being $2.50 per hundred- 
weight to the grower. The varieties 
were fancy, and the demand eager. 

An increase of 25 per cent in the 
output of the Exeter Creamery was re- 
corded for July, according to the report 
just published for last month. The net 
returns were $400. "The directors state 
that the creamery will soon be paying 
a dividend. 

Ten tons of garlic from two acres 
of land and a prospect of selling 1t at 
a price which will net him from $300 
to $500 an acre 1s the net result of an 
experiment just being completed by 
Harry Rambo on the ranch of the 
Wasco Land and Stock Company at 
Semi-tropic. 

Without dissenting votes the prop- 
erty owners of the Deer Creek district 
have approved of the plans for the or- 
ganization of the Deer Creek irrigation 
district, to water upward of 15,000 
acres of the finest foothill citrus lands 
in Tulare County, at a cost of more 
than $1,000,000. 

The determination to make perma- 
nent the San Joaquin Valley Counties 
Association and not to disband the or- 
ganization after the end of the expo- 
sitions, was reached at the meeting of 
the Fresno County Exposition. Com- 
mission. The details are yet to be per- 
fected. 

At the present prices and with pros- 
pects of the same increasing, the alfalfa 
growers of Kings County, with an 
acreage of 50,000, expect that the pres- 
ent year's crop will be worth at least 
$2,500,000. Half of the area is being 
cut for the hav and the remainder 1s 
pastured. 
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VALLEY DEVELOPMENT PROGRESS 


made no secret of the eventual destina- 
tion of the mounts. 

Announcement that several quick- 
silver mines are soon to be opened and 
others that have been closed will be 
reopened brings to light the fact that 
this increased activity is traceable to 
the war now raging in Europe. The 
quicksilver market has recently shown 
great improvement, being about $90 a 
flask at present, whereas before the 
war started the market was at $33. 


An average of from ten to fifteen 
cars of green fruit are being taken up 
by the Santa Fe green fruit extra 
which started on the 20th of June on 
its annual run through the east side 
branch of the line. At this early sea- 
son this number of cars of green fruit 
is somewhat heavy and shows that the 
eastern markets are receiving green 
fruit from the San Joaquin Valley in 
plenty. It is expected that this train 
will have to pick up from twenty-five 
to fifty cars a day and this will increase 
as the season comes nearer the heavy 
shipment time. 


According to the last report of the 
state Dairy Bureau, Stanislaus Coünty 
led all the others in the production of 
butter. It marketed 8,184,390 pounds, 
while the record for Imperial County 
was 5,710,287 pounds, and for Hum- 
boldt County 5,251,887 pounds. The 
total value of Stanislaus County's dairy 
products was $2,855,325.65, while that 
of Imperial County was $2,495,977, and 
of Humboldt County $2,187,200. 


An experiment farm, which in time 
he expects to become a show place of 
the county, is the ambition of H. 
Bogigian, a wealthy Boston resident, 
who has just purchased 160 acres of 
land in the Mt. Campbell orange tract, 
near Reedley. Mr. Bogigian has re- 
turned to his home in the east, after 
an extended visit in Fresno, but before 
going he arranged to have his plans 
carried out. He will return in six 
months to personally superintend the 
work, and probablv will later make his 
permanent home there. 


Engineers detailed by the War De- 
partment have nearly finished their 
survey of the San Joaquin River, which 


was commenced about a year and a 
half ago to determine the feasibility 
of navigation as far up as Herndon. 
The field and office work connected 
with the investigation have cost 
$64,000, half of which was supplied by 
the state, and the other half by the 
federal government. Only a few parts 


Harvesting of more than 6,000 acres 
of wheat raised in the Cuyama Valley 
and Carrisa plains commenced the last 
week in June. From a few hundred 
acres Of wheat raised in the valley last 
vear the acreage was swelled to many 
thousands this year. Already leases 
on several thousand acres have been 
taken by the farmers, who are prepar- 
ing to put in larger crops this fall for 
next year's yield. 


The Associated Raisin Company has 
decided to go into the dried fruit busi- 
ness. Most of the dried fruits will be 
handled in assorted car orders. Man- 
ager Madison explains that this 15 to 
help the sale of raisins, as many job- 
bers in the east are not willing to or- 
der a full car of raisins but will order 
a combination car. 


The Kern County high school has 
bought twenty-seven acres of land 
which is to be turned into a model 
farm. غ1‎ is intended to make this 
place the show farm of the county. It 
will be under the charge of the agricul- 
tural instructor, who will aim to teach 
his pupils by actual demonstration 
work. A model dairy will be installed 
and already there is promise of a large 
enrollment in this course. 


Two hundred horses for cavalry 
mounts, purchased for the French 
army, left Tulare by special train July 
9th, consigned to Galveston, Texas. 
The shipment represents a net value 
of $30,000. It is reported that efforts 
are being made to secure as many more 
animals in that section. Buvers have 
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Independent Oil Producers’ Agency Report 
of California Oil Operations 


Following is the July report rt of the production and field operations of 
the California oil districts as prepared by the Statistical Department of the 
Independent Oil Producers Agency at Los Angeles: 


Daily Average 


District "RN z E x E 

> 8 m 2 Š z 

2 2 B s 8 Š > ë = 

z à 3 2 & c a 3 = 
Kern River ......... .. 2 5 1,438 722,603 24929 25,171 19,801 
McKittrick .......... .. 2 zi 259 317,741 10,250 10,308 10,607 
Midway-Sunset ...... 7 47 20 .. 1,287 3,301,812 106,510 107,824 135,361 
Lost Hills-Belridge .. .. 3 1 2 2490 377,854 12,189 11,639 13,220 
Coalinga osea ie 8 .. 1 809 1,200,950 38,740 37,950 5 
Santa Maria ......... .. 4 4 4 231 411,936 13,288 13,252 11,689 
Ventura-Newhall .... .. 17 3 7 434 92,926 2,998 2,724 2,586 
Los Angeles-Salt Lake .. .. .. .. 695 181,844 5,866 5,422 6,732 
Whittier-Fullerton ... 3 51 8 579 1,076,477 34,725 33,602 37,974 
Summerland ........ .. 57 102 4,500 145 150 163 
Total cyt Sere ruinen 10 132 36 19 6,083 7,738,643 249,634 248,132 281,841 
July m f otn ek ead 15 134 30 18 6,049 7,443,957 248,132 ...... 249, 634 
Difference .......... 5 2 6 1 34 294686 1,502 ...... 32,207 

Shipments and Stocks 

Stocks July ISIE 2 crews ooi com zio eaa vacui S eid a PS 59,554,625 
July -Production a ال‎ d Sen OS est Oo Peete ee لقنو لطت‎ 7,738,643 
Total SEAS E ومو يطسو ع دا لدو الم‎ Ae 67,293,268 


Daily Averages | 


June 1914 
BESE OR = corn fenus ei Uus 249.634 248 132 281,841 
Sinica ا‎ np s 05 246,550 252 868 258.825 
Eaa ERREUR 3,084 *4.736 23,016 
UR M CREME asura ansa 19:000 20.000 18.500 
Parental قلا نا‎ e 22 084 *15,264 41.516 
* Shortage 


Telephoning to Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, and other western cities 
from the east is almost an every day 
occurrence now. 

During 1914 only 453 cases of light- 
ning damages were reported in the 
State of Indiana, against 1006 during 
the preceding year. 
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The extent of electric power used in 
making a modern metropolitan news- 
paper is best illustrated by the fact 
that nearly three hundred different 
electric motors are required to publish 
the New York Times. These motors 
aggregate more than five hundred 
horsepower. 
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Crude Oil Prices at the Well 


San Francisco, August 16, 1915 


Effective June 7, 1915, Standard Oil Company offers the following 
prices for crude oil at the well: 


San Joaquin Valley Fields 
(Kern River, Midway-Sunset, McKittrick, Lost Hills-Belridge, Coalinga) 


14 degrees to and including 20.9 degrees gravity 
21 degrees to and including 26.9 degrees gravity ........... 
27 degrees to and including 30.9 degrees gravity ........... 
31 degrees gravity and lighter ........ 


Ventura County 


21 degrees to and including 26.9 degrees gravity ........... 
27 degrees to and including 30.9 degrees gravity ........... 
31 degrees gravity and lighter ........ 


Whittier-Fullerton Field 


MED Per bbl., $0.324 

d 40 

i 45 
pou MM c à .50 

: 50 

. .60 
و‎ sos ‘i 70 

: 40 

j 4214 

. .5214 
s m me E .60 


18 degrees to and including 20.9 degrees gravity ........... 
21 degrees to and including 26.9 degrees gravity ........... 
27 degrees to and including 30.9 degrees gravity ........... 


31 degrees gravity and lighter 


California Oil Conservation Law Is Now in Effect 


McN. Hamilton in an official circular, 
says: 

"Conservation of California oil re- 
sources was recently provided for by 
legislation which enables the State 
Mining Bureau to keep constantly in 
touch with oilfield development and to 
supervise the driling of wells that 
damage from underground water may 
be minimized. The new law is now 
effective and State Mineralogist 
Fletcher Hamilton announces the ap- 
pointment of R. P. McLaughlin to the 
position of state oil and gas super- 
visor, whose duty it is to carry out the 
work provided for." 


Electric ambulances are preferred 
for hospital work where riding comfort 
for the patients is essential. 

An electrical alarm for open win- 
dows has been perfected to give warn- 
ing in case of rain pelting into the 
room. 
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R. P. McLaughlin has been ap- 
pointed state supervisor of oil and gas 
under the water protection law which 
went into effect on August the 9th. 
Mr. McLaughlin has been the head of 
the petroleum department of the State 
Mining Bureau and was the author of 
the water protection bill. His appoint- 
ment meets with universal approval in 
oildom. The operation of the law has 
been anticipated in practice and its pro- 
visions applied voluntarily in cases 
arising. In these proceedings Mr. 
McLaughlin has in fact been acting 
as supervisor unofficially. 

Announcing the appointment of Mr. 
McLaughlin, State Mineralogist F. 


In many cities the election of popu- 
lar candidates is signaled by “wink- 
ing" the electric lights. By a pre- 
arranged code the result of any elec- 
tion can be instantly signaled to every 
household where electric lighting is 
used. 
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tric chafing dish, utility grill and other 
appliances, in perfect comíort, even on 
the hottest day. These cooking devices 
waste no heat, none radiates out into 
the room; the cooking can be done 
right on the dining room table. The 
electric flatiron is also a friend on a 
hot day. It draws its heat from the 
lamp socket and the ironing can be 
done on the back porch. 

A vacuum cleaner and a motor- 
driven washing machine help to keep 
the home cool by eliminating the hard 
work of housekeeping. The exertion 
of sweeping and dusting, running the 
washing machine and wringer, make 
even an ordinary summer day seem 
like a bit of the inferno. Electricity 
will do this work better and easier than 
human hands. 

For one cent an eight-inch electric 
fan will supply a cool breeze in a home, 
where there is electric light, for four 
hours. The original cost of such a fan 
is very little and with proper care thev 
will last for many years. 


Some Hints Reparding That 
Smaller Meat Bill 


(Farm and Family) 

Nothing is easier than the giving of 
good advice. Nothing is harder than 
accepting good advice and making use 
of it. So we are not going to give any 
advice at all, but simply call the read- 
er's attention to a few well-known facts 
and then let him do his own thinking. 

The American farmer and his family 
have a well-fixed idea in their noddles 
that the man who toils in the fields 
must have meat and plenty of it. Manv 
persons believe firmly that without 
meat thev would be absolutelv unable 
to do heavy work. Is this really true? 
Is the big meat bill necessary? 

We are not going to even give our 
opinion at all, but call attention to 
some of the peoples of the world, their 
food and of what they are capable. 
The coolie of the east will carry enor- 
mous loads on a stomach full of rice. 
Italian laborers will do heavv construc- 
tion work eating practically nothing 
but rve bread and onions. We can 
hear some reader saving to himself, 
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The Secret of Keeping the 
House Cool 


Keep the house cool in hot weather. 

Keep the sun out. Keep the heated 
air of the street out. Eliminate all the 
heat-producing things from the home. 

By closing shutters and drawing 
heavy curtains the hot sun and heated 
air can be kept out and the interior 
of the home will be cool, even as the 
forest is cool with its dense shadows 
and moist earth. 

Electricity is a great aid in keeping 
the home cool in August, because it 
is a source of light which gives out 
very little heat. It can be used for 
cooking purposes without overheating 
the kitchen and it eliminates much of 
the hard work so necessary even on 
a hot day. 

Electric lights in any home help to 
keep it cool. Gas and oil lamps pro- 
duce enormous quantities of heat. 
They quickly raise the temperature of 
any room above the comfort point. As 
a matter of fact there is a difference 
of but a very few degrces between com- 
fort and suffering on a hot day. When 
the thermometer registers over 80 de- 
erees every degree added seems like 
ten. 

Cooking by electricity is now com- 
mon enough in some cities and yet 
thousands upon thousands of women 
do not know that quite extensive meals 
mav be cooked with only a few elec- 
tric cooking devices, such as the elec- 
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In the sick room, to produce a cir- 
culation of fresh, invigorating air. 

In the bathroom, to drive out the 
steam and vapor after bathing. 

In the pantry, cupboard or refriger- 
ator, to renew the air and prevent 
mustiness. 

In the store, restaurant, amusement 
place, etc., to attract business. 

Over the store or restaurant door, to 
keep out the flies. 

In show windows in winter, to pre- 
vent frost collecting on the glass. Also, 
to operate such motion displays as re- 
quire a current of air. 

At the radiator or stove in winter, 
to start a distribution of the warm air. 
In the air ducts of furnaces, to force 
the heated air into the rooms above. 

To blow a blast of warm air from 
the radiator or stove for drying the 
hair after a shampoo. 

At the printing press in hot weather, 
to prevent rollers from melting. 


The Kilty Watts, 

Bright little tots, 
In keeping house 

Will help you lots. 


Of course they’ll light 

Your house at night. 
Their Mazda lamps 

Save cash and sight. 


They'll iron and toast; 
They have a host 

Of elec-tricks 
Of which they boast. 


These servants hire! 

They never tire! 
Phone for the man 

Your house to wire! 
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“Yes, but look how small these people 
are compared with Americans and their 
beef-eating ancestors.” True as can 
be, but the Eskimos eat no vegetables 
or cereals, and they are very small. 

Of course it would hardly be fair to 
compare a man to a horse or a steer, 
but they grow big and are able to do 
tremendous work on grass or grass and 
grains. It’s worth thinking about any- 
how. 


Brightening Prospects for Valley 
Alfalfa Growers 


The stronger tendency in the alfalfa 
market is encouraging to growers who 
must depend upon hay dealers and 
manufacturers for an outlet for their 
hay. Until after the third crop is cut, 
it always is a difficult matter to fore- 
cast the year’s probable production. 
The making of the third crop in the 
San Joaquin Valley, according to re- 
ports from various hay and dairy cen- 
ters, reveals a very light tonnage. As 
a result dairymen are beginning to buy 
and store against future needs and 
there has been an immediate and sud- 
den strengthening in the price of the 
hay in the hands of the growers. 
While, of course, the future of the 
alfalfa industry is problematical, it 
would appear to be quite bright. The 
large increase in beef and dairy stock 
inside the state, and the favorable 
‘freight rates which will prevail to east- 
ern and foreign ports if the war ever 
ends and cargo space becomes avail- 
able, promises well for California hay. 
Should circumstances bring about the 
fulfillment of these promises, the San 
Joaquin Valley and Fresno County will 
witness an era of real prosperity.— 
Kerman News. 


A Few Uses For Your 
Electric Fan 


In the living room, dining room or 
kitchen, to make the home comfortable 
in warm weather. Also, to drive out 
the vapors and odors of cooking in 
the kitchen. 

In the bedroom, to give refreshing 
sleep on hot nights. 
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Safety First on the Private Phone Line 


By CHAS. L. EASTON, 


Electrical Superintend ent, Southern Division 


ground when ringing or talking over 
the circuit. 

A 36-inch, 1/2 amp. fuse is cut in 
each line wire and protected with por- 
celain tubes. The fuse holder is 
equipped with a high voltage insulator 
and handled by using a 6-foot shellaced 
stick. 


Safety portable platform in use 


“SAFETY FIRST” is the motto 
held up and enforced by the manage- 
ment of this corporation, 

A number of years ago, iron-clad 
rules were issued not to permit em- 
ployees, or any other person, to work 
on high voltage lines when charged. 
It soon developed that the word from 
the station operator, “Line is dead,” 
was not a sufficient guard against ac- 
cidents. Ground hooks were devised— 
constructed to short the phase wires 
and substantially ground the line—to 
be used by the workmen before per- 
forming the required duties, thus secur- 
ing a double safety protection. The 
ground hooks and their use have been 
very ably discussed in the January, 
1915, issue of the magazine. 

We have yet another important fac- 
tor to consider—the private phone line. 
This line is supposed to be free from 
high voltage. But one can never tell 
when it may come in contact with high 
voltage wires, thus making it a treach- 
erous line to operate or repair. Hence 
it behooves. us to take every precaution 
possible to protect persons using a 
phone instrument, or workmen repair- 
ing the lines. 

An instrument should never be used 
in the office or station until fully 
equipped with all protective devices, 
properly installed on the line before 
entering the building. The protective 
equipment used, which has proved to 
be very efficient in the past, consists 
of the bleeder transformer permanently 
grounded and connected across the line 
on the line side of the fuses. The con- 
nections afford a metallic path to 
ground for induction and foreign volt- 
age, and has sufficient resistance from 
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The phone should be attached to the 
pole approximately nine feet from the 
ground and supported by a strap at- 
tached to the phone and buckled around 
the pole. The operator is then ready 
to connect the phone leads to the line, 
using the rubber gloves and shellaced 
sticks. 

Never handle the phone connected to 
the line when standing on the ground. 
A portable platform should be firmly 
attached to the pole approximately two 
feet from the ground. The platform 
should be well insulated and the op- 
erator should always stand on the plat- 
form when using the phone. 

It is advisable that all employees 
should adopt and practice all “Safety 
First” rules, perform their work in a 
careful, workmanlike manner, and thus 
avoid danger of accidents. One em- 
ployee should not depend entirely on 
another for safety, but should know. 
This is for his own safety as well as 
for the safety of others. Indifference 
to safety rules mav in due course of 
time be your own downfall, as well as 
your fellow-workers. Guard yourself, 
that you may never be the principal 
in an accident through carelessness or 
indifference. 


A weather-ptoof spark gap should 
be installed on the instrument side of 
the fuse, with the center point sub- 


stantially grounded. The gaps should 
be set from 1/32 to 1/16 of an inch. 
This device will ground high voltage 
and blow the fuses, opening the circuit 
with 36-inch gap, thus protecting the 
operator. 

The repairman and lineman should 
exercise every precaution known for 
their own protection, as well as their 
fellow workmen. A few suggestions 
may prove to be of value. 

Each portable phone should be 
equipped with one pair of rubber 
gloves, to be used on all phone opera- 
tions where protective devices are not 
installed. The leads should only be of 
sufficient length to connect the instru- 
ment to the line, as surplus dangling 
wires may prove dangerous. The line 
end of the phone leads should be 
equipped with spring clips, the same 
to be handled by two well shellaced 
light sticks 4 feet long. This will pre- 
vent the necessity of the lineman being 
obliged to come in actual contact with 
the line wires when connecting the in- 
strument. 


A PATROLMAN’S ROLL OF “DON’TS” 


Don't forget "SAFETY FIRST." 


Don't fail to securely fasten the portable safety platform. 
Don't fail to use rubber gloves when connecting phone leads to the line, or 


phone operations. 


Don't attempt to repair the phone line without grounds on. 

Don't fail to put two sets of grounds on when repairing the phone line. 
Don't get in series in gap of a broken phone line. 

Don't forget that it is better to say "What a coward he is" than “How nat- 


nails being covered with straw by a 
fellow workman who did not think 


Safety First. Accidents of this kind 
are frequent and often prove fatal. 
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ural he looks." 


Two workmen were injured on the 
same day in the same department in 


one shop by stepping on protruding 
nails. One accident was caused by the 
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Inspect and Overhaul Your Machinery 


or bookkeeper, but very dangerous to 
the molder. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of 
health. Let one who knows examine 
your body. He may discover some 
slight physical defects which, if dis- 
covered in time, will prevent disease 
and death. 

The worker should always undergo 
a medical examination before he en- 
ters a new job. He should also un- 
dergo such examination from time to 
time, at least twice a year. Did you 
ever consult a physician on this sub- 


ject? 


Your bodily health, your muscular 
strength, your general mental equip- 
ment are your only assets and capital. 
Cherish them, save them, take care of 
them. When slightly ill, don’t dose 
yourself with patent medicines or take 
pills or mixtures because somebody 
else has taken them. 

For that “tired feeling" don't take 
"spring medicines" or other nostrums, 
but go to your doctor or to a dispen- 
sary and find out the cause of your 
being run down. 


Accidents That Can Be Avoided 


While sawing a pipe a flying par- 
ticle of lead lodged in the eye of a 
workman. The injury was slight and 
not thought important. It was neg- 
lected. The eye was removed at the 
end of the third day. 

Safety spectacles would have pre- 
vented the minor accident, and proper 
attention to the injury would have 
saved the eye. 

Fifteen per cent of 1582 accidents 
reported were eye injuries. 
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An ounce of prevention is better 
than a pound of cure. A stitch in time 
saves nine—old sayings, but true. 

What would you think of an en- 
gineer or manufacturer who would 
buy or install a machine in his shop 
without first thoroughly examining it? 
What would you think of him if he 
should neglect to inspect and overhaul 
his machinery from time to time? 

Your value and worth to yourself, 
to your employers, to your family, and 
to society 1s in direct ratio to the con- 
dition of your health and strength. 

Your body 1s one of the most com- 
plicated machines in existence. It 
needs feeding and oiling, it also needs 
inspecting and overhauling. If neg- 
lected, various parts become “rusty.” 
Something may get out of gear. If 
not frequently overhauled and in- 
spected the machine may break down 
just when you need it most. 

Some people have slight physical de- 
fects which in themselves may signify 
nothing, but which unfit them for cer- 
tain kinds of work. A rupture may 
be comparatively harmless to the clerk 


What “Safety First” Is 


Safety First is not a question of dol- 
lars and cents; it is a question of sav- 
ing human life, the most valuable thing 
in the world which, when once gone, 
can never be brought back. It is try- 
ing to save men from losing their legs 
and their arms which never can be re- 
placed. It is trying to save the mak- 
ing of widows and orphans, destitution 
and misery. Neither the officers nor 
the laws can do it. But the workers 
can do it if they try. 

Think this over—and then try. 
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A FEW PATROLMAN'S “DON’TS” WHEN USING PORTABLE PHONE 


Don't lose patience when your bell fails to ring. Look for poor connections 


to line or open in ringing circuit. 


Don't “Think Hard" when your phone receives or transmits a weak ring. 
You may have low resistance coils or poor contacts in the ringing circuit. 

Don't blame the dispatcher when your phone rings other bells and your 
bell is weak. Look for poor adjustments in the bell armature. There may be 
a high resistance contact in the ringing circuit. 

Don't swear when you receive calls on your phone and cannot talk. Look 
for a broken cord on receiver, poor contacts in talking circuit, weak battery, 
if the receiver hook does not go up to proper place, or there may be a high re- 
sistance ground connected in gap of broken line. 

Don't say all you think. When you cannot ring or talk, there may be an 
open circuit in the phone or a shorted line. 

Don't think the other fellow is chewing gum when the speech is indistinct 
and has a buzzing sound. Look for loose connections in the battery and trans- 


mitter. 


Don't think you are dumb when you can hear but cannot be heard. Look 


for an opening in the primary circuit. 


Don't forget that a patrolman should understand his phone. He may be in 


need of assistance. 


SAFETY FIRST IN THE NATIONAL FORESTS 


that the fire may spread beyond your 
control, or that the wind may carry 
sparks where they could start a new 
fire. 

8. Don't be any more careless with 


_a fire in the woods than you are with 


a fire in your own home. 

9. Don't be idle when you discover 
a fire in the woods; if you can't put it 
out yourself get help. Where a forest 
guard, ranger or state fire warden can 
be reached, call him up on the nearest 
telephone you can find. 

10. Don't forget that human 
thoughtlessness and negligence are 
the causes of more than half of the 
forest fires in the country, and that 
the smallest spark may start a con- 
flagration that will result in loss of 
life and destruction of timber and 
young growth valuable not only for 
lumber but for their influence in help- 
ing to prevent floor erosion and 
draught. 
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As this 15 the picnic and camping 
season, it is well that all who go out 
to enjoy a few weeks’ life “close to 
nature” paste the following ten don’ts 
as promulgated by the Forestry De- 
partment in your hats or bonnets, as 
the case may be. 

1. Don’t throw your match away 
until you are sure it 15 out. 

2. Don’t drop cigarette or cigar 
buts until the glow is extinguished. 

3. Don’t knock out your pipe ashes 
while hot or where they will fall into 
dry leaves or other flammable material. 

4. Don’t build a campfire any larger 
than is absolutely necessary. 

5. Don’t build a fire against a tree, 
log or stump, or anything but on bare 
soil. 

6. Don't leave a fire until you are 
sure it is out; if necessary, smother it 
with earth or water. 

7. Don't burn brush or refuse in or 
near the woods if there 1s any chance 
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Rapidly Developing Stone Corral Country 
Makes Big Increase in Power 


Installing the new 500 K. W. trans- 
formers at the Stone Corral substation. 
Upper left, one of cores before being 
lowered into the case. Right, lower- 
ing core into case and big box in which 
it arrived. An idea of the size of the 
transformers is to be had by compari- 
son with the boys who are riding the 
chain blocks. ower, the three new 
transformers in final position. 


200 K. W.s which have been 
in service only since 1912. 
The installation was in 
charge of Construction Fore- 
man Mark Webster. The 
transformer cases and cores, 
weighing many tons each, 
were delivered at the Santa Fe 
Railroad station at Seville and 
were then hauled by dray a 
distance of 3% miles to the substa- 
tion site. They were put in position 
by means of ten ton chain blocks rigged 
up on a two pole derrick. Working 
under Foreman Webster were Ernest 
Oaks, Earl Marquis, Cohn Moran and 
Boyd Penfield. The first Stone Corral 
substation was built in April, 1908. 
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Owing to the rapidly growing pump- 
ing business in the citrus and farm 
belts of eastern Tulare County, which 
has been taxing the transformer capac- 
ity of the Stone Corral substation in 
the Dinuba district for some time past, 
three 500 K. W. transformers have just 
been installed, taking the place of three 
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(From the Sierra Ranger) 


Lake and organized the Fresno River 
Fire Protective Association. The fea- 
ture of the meeting was an address by 
the Hon. Denver S. Church, member 
of Congress for this district. Mr. 
Church strongly urged co-operation 
with the government and pointed out 
strongly the benefits of co-operation in 
community development. Over 100 
people were present. 


The trail up Cascade Canyon was 
completed early in May. and opens up 
probably the finest series of cascades 
on any stream in this portion of the 
Sierras. The trail has already been 
traveled by hundreds of visitors at The 
Pines. The cost of construction was 
$320, of which $218 was appropriated 
by Madera County and $102 by the 
Forest Service. Ranger J. M. Farley 
was in charge of the construction. The 
Pines furnished subsistence supplies 
and a cook for the crew, at a total cost 
of $125. This brings the cost of the 
trail up to $445, which was well ex- 
pended on four miles, which besides 
being of interest and value to the trav- 
eling public of pleasure seekers, is of 
value to the stockmen and to the For- 
est Service in that it cuts off some 
miles in the distance from Crane Val- 
ley to Beasore Meadow and the regions 
beyond. 


On June 4, Supervisors Redington 
and Patterson of the Sierra and Sequoia 
Forests, respectively, were called to 
San Francisco to meet State Engineer 
W. F. McClure and representatives of 
the Sierra Club concerning the ex- 
penditure of the $10,000 appropriation 
voted by the last Legislature for the 
construction of a trail in the high 
Sierras to be known as the John Muir 
trail, in honor of the late John Muir. 
The district forester and Assistant Dis- 
trict Forester Headley were present at 
the meeting, and it was decided that 
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On June 12, Assistant Ranger 
Boothe handed in his resignation from 
the service of which he has been a 
member for nine years. He has gone 
to Fresno to live. 


On June 9, Ranger J. M. Farley, who 
has been in charge of the telephone 
work for the past year and has served 
on the forest for seven years, resigned 
from the service to take up ranching 
for himself. 


On July 9, Assistant Ranger N. E. 
Duncan resigned from the service, and 
will also go into ranching. 


Delbert Boothe’s place in the Pine 
Ridge district has been filled by the 
transfer of Assistant Ranger Barker 
from the Kings River district, who will 
be stationed at Big Creek hereafter. 
W. H. Parkinson has been appointed 
to the vacant statutory position and as- 
signed to the Kings River district. 
The six months statutory position 
vacated by Duncan has been filled by 
the appointment of Assistant Ranger 
Claude McKenzie. McKenzie will not 
be transferred, however, as T. J. Fer- 
guson, who has often helped the Forest 
Service during summers, will be located 
at the Chowchilla as "unappointed 
forest fireman" during the danger sea- 
son. 


Assistant Chief Engineer T. L. Nor- 
cross of Washington, D. C., with Mr. 
C. S. Brothers of the district office, 
spent several days on this forest during 
the middle of May, going into the de- 
tails of the power development work 
on the two big projects. Supervisor 
Redington and Deputy Supervisor Jor- 
dan met them at Big Creek. 


On June 11, the settlers of the Crane 


. Valley and Fresno Flats region met at 


a picnic on the shores of Crane Valley 
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suppression time noted. Eight of these 
sets will be installed on fireman sta- 
tions in the two northern districts this 
summer, and by the end of the season 
it 1s hoped to have more accurate data 
on their efficiency, efficacy, and on the 
defects which practical experience may 
disclose. 


There have been four fires in the 
Northfork district to date. The first 
started from an Indian campfire and 
covered eight and a half acres of brush- 
timber type; the second was set in a 
pile of brush waiting to be burned 
later, near the Burkhead ranchoria, and 
burned across about a quarter of an 
acre. As the summer heat increased 
and things grew dryer, however, fires 
became more serious, and on July 30th 
a fire originating near Purtyman's 
burned over 35 acres, only nine of 
which were inside the forest; and on 
the 31st a fire starting in the school 
section near Power House No. 1 of 
the San Joaquin Light and Power Cor- 
poration spread for miles. Only a very 
little acreage of this fire was inside the 
forest, and the forest officers did not 
try to fight it except on the side to- 
ward the forest. 


The grazing for the first part of the 
season has been above the average and 
range stock is already getting into good 
shape for beef. 


At Northfork, on June 5th, the mem- 
bers of the Fire Protective Association 
of the Northfork district met at a picnic 
near the forest headquarters and much 
enthusiasm was evident in regard to 
fire protective work. New officers 
were elected and the agreement with 
the Forest Service was continued for 
another year. 


There have been ten fires on the 
Sierra this summer, to date, burning 
over a total of about fifty-four acres, 
more than half of which was outside 
the boundary, and a large part of the 
rest on patented land inside the forest. 
August, however, is always the heavy 


fire month and every member of the . 


force is on the keen lookout 
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the appropriation would be spent on 
the two forests above mentioned at the 
rate of approximately $5000 a year for 
the next two years. On the Sierra, the 
work will consist of continuing the trail 
from Grouse Valley up the middle fork 
of Kings River, through LeConte Can- 
yon and the Muir Pass. Another crew, 
working on the San Joaquin drainage, 
will bridge French Canyon Creek at its 
junction with the south fork of the San 
Joaquin and will continue up to the 
head of Evolution Creek, clearing out 
and improving an old trail seldom used 
because of the lack of a bridge, and fol- 
len into disrepair. 

The new folder map for the Sierra 
Forest has been published and the 
Sierra this year will probably use 
nearly 5000 of them. Besides furnish- 
ing much information about the coun- 
try and game laws, they contain an 
accurate map of the main features of 
the Sierra Forest. These maps, as well 
as the “Campers’ Handbooks,” are in 
great demand by the travelers who 
have been coming to the mountains in 
great numbers during the last month. 


A fine new clock was installed in 
the Northfork office on June 19. This 
has been regulated by the railroad 
time, and all lookouts are given the 
time by this clock every morning. This 
will eliminate the discrepancies hith- 
erto found in fire reports. 


Forest Examiner Dudley is still at 
San Diego, in charge of the Forest 
Service exhibit of the Panama-Califor- 
nia Exposition. 


On June 28, District Forester DuBois 
accompanied by Supervisor Ayres of 
the Stanislaus, arrived at the Mariposa 
station. D. P. Godwin and Supervisor 
Redington, going north from North- 
fork, met them at this place, and sev- 
eral days were spent in testing out the 
new fire pack equipment. One of the 
sets consists of two water bags con- 
nected with a hand pump by hose, and 
the tests were made to find out just 
what value an apparatus of this kind 
has in fire suppression. Several fires 
in different kinds of cover were set and 
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GOIN’ SOME 


The Bible tells us quite a yarn about old Josh-u-way, 

Who made the sun an’ moon stand still to lengthen out the day; 
But stunts like that are never pulled without a mite of cost, 

So we've been hustlin' hard, of late, to gain the time he lost; 
We've called on electricity to hit a faster pace, 

To lend us energy an' pep to run the daily race, 

To furnish longer time to work an' shorten up the night; 

In fact, we've all been goin' some since Franklin flew his kite. 


We push a button in the wall, an’ quicker than a wink 

A glow-worm in a bottle puts the darkness on the blink; 
We jiggle with a piece of brass, an' out in old Duluth 

A salesman hears his babe at home has cut another tooth. 
We stick a roller on a pole to gather in the juice, 

And up the street a trolley car goes scootin- like the deuce. 
In finding ways of speedin' things an’ gettin’ kinds of light 
We surely have been goin’ some since Franklin flew his kite. 


We string some wires on masts, attach a tube or two, 

An’ set a pair of brazen balls to spittin’ sparks of blue, 

An' back in Punkinville there flies the cheerin' news to pa 

That wifey's mother slipped on deck an' broke her lower jaw. 
We make a motion, close a switch, an’ from the slayer's chair 
A soul goes wingin’ peacefully, but no one knows just where. 
In sendin' folks to Kingdom Come, we do the business right, 
Because the world's been goin’ some since Franklin flew his kite. 


The President at Washington, the ruler of the land, 

IIe moves a little lever with a gesture of his hand, 

An' somewhere down in Panama a bloomin' mountain top 
Jumps eighty feet straight up in air an’ tumbles down kerflop! 
W'e hold a lamb behind a man an' look right through his hide, 
An’ tell him where his works is broke or out of whack inside, 
An' maybe take a photograf that shows his appetite. 

I reckon we've been goin' some since Franklin flew his kite. 


— Exchange. 
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Spider caught a fly. Bread loafed on 
third but Organ played fast and put 


Light out. In the fifth inning, Wind 
began to blow about what he could do. 
Hammer began to knock and Trees 
began to leave. The way they roasted 
Peanuts was a fright. 

Knife was put out for cutting second 
base and Crook was caught stealing. 
In the ninth inning, Apple told Fiddle 
to take his base; then Song made an- 
other hit and Trombone made a slide 
and Meat was put out at the plate. 
Lightning, who finished pitching the 
game, struck out six men. There was 
lots of betting on the game and Soap 
cleaned up. The score was twenty-six 
to naught. 

“San Joaquin Service” was there 
with plenty of “Juice.” “Watts” struck 
high, “Volts” was low, but “Current” 
was there all the time. 


Embarrassin 
“That,” said the wellintonmed young 
men, “is a gartersnake.” j 
“That little thing!” exclaimed the 
modest maiden, incredulously; “why, 
it’s ever so much too small !” 
The silence which followed was 
broken at last by the dull thud of a 


pin. 


Instructing the Talkative Boarder 

“Why do they say ‘as smart as 
a steel trap?” asked the talkative 
boarder. “I never could see anything 
particularly intellectual about a steel 
trap.” 

“A steel trap is called smart," ex- 
plained an elderly person in his sweet- 
est voice, “because it knows exactly 
the right time to shut up.” 


Quite Remote 
“Shure, then, you are related to Bar- 
ney O’Brien?” 
“Very distantly; Barney was me 
mother’s first child—I was the sivin- 
teenth.” 


Wronged! 
"I wish I had taken my mother's ad- 
vice when she begged me not to marry 
ou.” 
“Did your mother try to keep you 
from marrying me?” 


“Oh, how I have wronged that 
woman !" 


Terrible! 

Mike: "Did you hear about the billy 
goat my brother bought last night? He 
hasn't any nose." 

Pat: "He hasn't any nose! 
how does he smell?" 

Mike: “Terrible!” 


Well, 


A Fish Story 
Fish, 
Wish. 
Bait, 
Wait. 
Bite, 
Flight. 
Roam, 
Home. 
Buy, 
Lie. 


A Baseball Game 

The game opened with Molasses at 
the stick and Small Pox catching. 
Cigar opened with plenty of smoke. 
Horn on first base and Fiddle playing 
second base, backed by Corn in the 
field, made it hot for Umpire Apple, 
who was rotten. Ax came to the bat 
and chopped. Cigar let Side Walk and 
Saw Dust filled the bases. Song made 
a hit and Twenty made a score. Cigar 
was put out, Balloon started to pitch, 
but went up in the air. 

Then Cherry tried it and was wild. 
Old Ice kept cool in the game until he 
was hit by a pitched ball and then you 
should have heard Ice scream. Cab- 
bage had a good head and kept quiet. 
Grass covered lots of ground in the 
field and the crowd cheered when 
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The Caboose? 

Down in Pittsburg, Mrs. Norah Mul- 
vaney one day met her friend, Mrs. 
Bridget Carr, who had in her arms her 
twelfth child. 

“Arrah now, Bridget,” said Norah, 
“an’ there ye arr wid another little Carr 
in yer arrms." 

“Another it is, Mrs. Mulvaney,” re- 
plied her friend, “an’ it’s me that’s 
hopin’ ’tis the caboose.” 


Better Than He Knew | 
Jakey had a cow that was practically 


"worthless; it was going blind and 


hadn't given a drop of milk in years, 
so Jakey decided to take it to the auc- 
tion and get rid of it at any price. 

“How much am I bid for this thor- 
oughbred prize Jersey cow?” thundered 
the auctioneer. "She's gentle and 
hearty, gives two gallons of rich, 
creamy milk a day, has a calf every 
year, she’s the best—” 

“Vait, Vait!" interrupted Jakey. “I 
didn't know what a fine cow dot was. 
I've changed my mind; I von't sell her 
now." 


Listen! 
“When in doubt,” said Mrs. Henpeck 
to her hubby, "listen to me! When not 
in doubt, listen to me anyway!” 


All Right This Time 

The boss entered the office, his face 
clouded, his brow wrinkled in angry 
thought. He called the office boy. 
Regarding the youth sternly, he said: 

"Johnny, do you smoke cigarettes ?" 

“I d-d-do a 1-]-little, sir," stammered 
Johnny, paling beneath the tan of the 
baseball field. 

The boss fixed him with his eagle 
eye. | 
“Then gimme one,” he said, “I left 
mine on the bureau.” 


Easily Done Away With 
Governess: “How many command- 
ments are there, Peter?” 
Peter (glibly): “Ten.” 
Governess: “And suppose you were 
to break one of them?” 
Peter: “Then there'd be nine.” 
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Ramblings of a Check 

A man made a bet with his wife— 
which was indiscreet. 

The wife won—which was foreor- 
dained. 

The man wrote the wife a check for 
five dollars in payment of the bet— 
which was sad. 

The wife cashed the check at the 
grocery, but forgot to endorse it— 
which was natural. 

The grocer, despite the lack of en- 
dorsement, paid it to a packing house 
collector—which was careless. 

The packing house collector turned 
it in—which was all in a day's work. 

The packing house office man dis- 
covered the lack of endorsement— 
which was good work. 

He handed it back to the driver and 
docked the driver's salary—which was 
system. 

The driver placed the check in his 
white duck coat and sent it to the laun- 
dry—which was unwise. 

The laundry mutilated the check be- 
yond recognition—which was to be 
expected. 

Which 1s why the driver asked the 
cashier to ask the grocer to ask the 
man’s wife to ask her husband to write 
a duplicate check. Which is why the 
man feels like he is paying that bet 
twice.—Kansas City Star. 


Why He Joined the Sunday School 
“Tommy,” said the young lady vis- 
itor at his home, “why not come to 
our Sunday School? Several of your 
little friends have joined us lately.” 
Tommy hesitated a moment. Then 
he suddenly exclaimed: “Does a red- 
headed kid by the name of Jimmy 
Brown go to your school?” 
“Yes, indeed," replied the teacher. | 
“Well, then,” said Tommy, with an 
air of interest, "T'll be there next Sun- 
day, you bet. I've been laying for that 
kid for three weeks and never knew 
where to find him." 


He Knew 
"Do you know where the little boys 
go who don't put their Sunday School 
money in the plate?" 
"Yes'm—to the movies." 
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Seattle where he will enjoy his vaca- 
tion by a visit to his former home. 

Paul Wilson, the district agent at 
Madera, enjoyed his vacation during 
the month. 

H. M. Haggerty, of the inspection 
department, and family returned the 
middle of the month from San Fran- 
cisco where they enjoyed a vacation 
doing the exposition. 

Charles McCardle, the genial dis- 
trict agent at Dinuba, was in the 
Fresno office for a few hours the early 
part of the month while on his way to 
San Francisco where he joined Mrs. 
McCardle to enjoy a two weeks’ vaca- 
tion. 

Mrs. Elmer Gates was in Fresno for 
a few days from Crane Valley visit- 
ing with friends, and then went on to 
Bakersfield for a visit in that city. She 
will be joined later by Mr. Gates for 
their annual vacation trip. 

Jesse Camp, of the patroling force, 
enjoyed his vacation during the month. 

R. E. Dunkle, of the dispatching 
force, plans to leave the early part of 
September on a trip to his former home 
in Kansas City, Mo. Dunk is now 
busy studying time tables and has de- 
cided on the southern route, which 
will take him through New Orleans and 
thence up the Mississippi. 

Jack Nelson, formerly in charge of 
the Kern River power house, 1s now 
the superintendent in charge of the op- 
eration of the Tule River power house, 
and J. K. Schultz, for some years past 
a member of the operating force oí 
the Kern River plant, has been given 
the superintendency of that power 
house. 

J. €. McCullough, one of the con- 
struction line foremen on the Coast 
"00" line, and later line foreman in 
the coast district and also for Los 
Danos, resigned from his position about 
the first of the month. He is now en- 
route, with his wife and daughter, in 
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Fresno 

W. G. Kerckhoff, president, and A. 
C. Balch, vice-president, of the San 
Joaquin Light and Power Corporation, 
were in Fresno during the month and 
in company with General Manager A. 
G. Wishon made an inspection of the 
properties in this district. 


Chief Inspector J. M. Buswell left 


the latter part of the month on his 
vacation, which is being spent with his 
family at Berkeley and around the bay. 
Mr. Buswell is building a new resi- 
dence on Van Ness Avenue, which he 
expects to occupy shortly after his re- 
turn. 

H. D. Orr, operator at the Strath- 
more substation, and family enjoyed 
their vacation at San Diego where they 
did the exposition. W. H. McKenzie, 
substation foreman, was with them the 
first week of the time. H. H. Bell is 
fling the vacancy at the Strathmore 
station during the absence of Mr. Orr. 

George Bauwens took his vacation 
during the month, making the trip to 
San Francisco on his motorcycle, where 
he remained for two weeks doing the 
exposition and viewing the points of 
interest in the bay region. 

P. C. McCorkle filled in the vacancy 
in the dispatcher's office during the 
absence of Chief Dispatcher L. J. 
Moore and upon the return of this of- 
ficial McCorkle went to the Copper 
Mine to relieve Operator Charlie Lang, 
whose vacation followed upon the re- 
turn of Moore. 

Babe Walthall, of the inspection de- 
partment, took a weck of his vacation 
during the month and visited with his 
relatives in Modesto. Later he will 
enjoy the second week by a trip to the 
exposition at San Francisco. 

R. W. Wright, of the operating force 
of the No. 1 power house in the Crane 
Valley district, was in Fresno for a 
few hours last week while on his way 
to San Francisco to take the boat for 
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ing some glowing fish stories upon his 
return. 

James DeGroot and family are spend- 
ing their vacation around the bay, liv- 
ing in Oakland and doing the expo- 
sition almost daily. 

The stork paid visits to the house- 
holds of two members of the San 
Joaquin family during the month, leav- 
ing a son at the home of J. Stevens 
and a daughter for the G. R. Kenney’s. 
Both youngsters and their mothers are 
making splendid headway, much to the 


his auto, to Galveston, Texas, via the 
Feather River Canyon, Salt Lake City 
and Denver, and expects to make the 
trip in about six weeks. Mac 15 in- 
terested in some land in Galveston, and 
may take up ranching. 

The Magazine is in receipt of word 
from T. H. Dick, formerly of the office 
force of the company, to the effect that 
his address has been changed from 
Miami, Arizona, to Ray, Arizona, 
where he is now in the employ of the 
Ray Consolidated Copper Company. 


He built it with his own hands, from the nailing of 


This is the house that “Heinie” built. 


the first foundation block to the final installation of the plumbing and the interior decoration. 
“Heinie” decided he wanted to own a house of his own, so purchasing a lot on Central Avenue, 
out where many of the power company boys live, and rather than go in debt to build the house, 
he determined to build by his own labor a structure that will comfortably domicile his family for 


the time being, and at a later time to add more room as it is needed. Accordingly, the house sets 
far enough back on the lot that a "d acious addition can be built on the front when the time 


e of June and will be moving in by the first of September, 


arrives. *''Heinie" began work the m 


which is fast work when it is remembered that he could only work after and before office hours 


The picture shows him in the act of shingling. 


gratification of the many friends of the 
families throughout the organization. 

Dispatcher R. C. Denney returned 
the first of the month from his vaca- 
tion which was spent with relatives 
who came out from the east on an in- 
spection of the San Francisco Expo- 
sition... Denney also took advantage of 
the opportunity to visit all of the big 
power plants and substations around 
the bay. 

W. E. Durfey made two trips to 
San Francisco in his automobile dur- 
ing the month, the recond time taking 
Purchasing Agent J. H. Newlin as a 
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and on Sundays and holidays. 


Mr. Dick worked for this company be- 
fore coming to California. He sends 
his best wishes for the success of the 
San Joaquin Light and Power Corpora- 
tion and his regards to all of the em- 
ployees with whom he is acquainted. 

Mrs. Wilmot Hughes enjoyed her 
vacation during the month and has re- 
turned for duty much refreshed. 

Miss Mamie Harrison left the mid- 
dle of the month on her vacation, which 
was spent in San Francisco. 

Jack Helwick enjoyed his vacation 
during the month, going into Crane 
Valley, and the office force is expect- 
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and safely landing an eleven pound sal- 
mon at Mendota, the largest haul made 
at the popular fishing place that day. 

General Manager A. G. Wishon left 
with his family the middle of the month 
for a several weeks’ vacation in San 
Francisco and other northern points. 

W. E. Whittington, district agent at 
Los Banos, was a visitor in the Fresno 
office during the month. 

Harry Kern, of the collections de- 
partment, took a week of his vacation 
during the month on a trip to San 
Francisco. 

Jas. W. Stokes, district agent at Cor- 
coran, was in the Fresno office during 
the month. 

General Manager A. G. Wishon and 
Electrical Superintendent E. À. Quinn 
made a trip to the Crane Valley dis- 
trict the early part of the month. 

H. H. Hughes, one of the popular 
salesmen of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company, has 
been transferred to the San Joaquin 
Valley to take the place made vacant 
by the removal of Willard C. Johnson 
to San Francisco. Mr. Hughes has 
taken a house in Fresno and will move 
his family here as soon as their vaca- 
tion at. Santa Cruz is terminated. 

Assistant General Manager A. 
Emory Wishon, Auditor D. M. Speed, 
and General Agent E. D. Farrow, Jr., 
accompanied Mr. Rollin C. Bortle, of 
the Philadelphia office of N. W. Hal- 
sey and Co, spent Sunday, August 
15th, on a trip to Crane Valley where 
they were joined by Power House 
Superintendent Elmer Gates on an in- 
spection of the properties in the dis- 
trict. 

The American Vineyard Company 
are rebuilding their packing plant at 
Del Rey and are increasing their motor 
installation from 2715 horsepower to 
971; horsepower. This plant was for- 
merly partially operated with steam 
but steam has now been entirely dis- 
carded and the entire operation is by 
means of motors. Additional lighting 
facilities are being added tor night 
work and non-vacuum lamps are being 
installed throughout. 

Chief Dispatcher L. J. Moore, to- 
gether with M. S. Babcock and O. S. 
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passenger. Mr. Newlin went north to 
visit with his family, who are spend- 
ing the summer at Berkeley. 

F. S. Upson, of the commercial de- 
partment of the Fresno office, was con- 
fined to his home for several days dur- 
ing the month with an attack of ap- 
pendicitis. 

M. E. Newlin, district agent for 
Fresno, left for Berkeley the middle 
of the month to enjoy his vacation with 
his family. 

Miss Nina Hickman returned to the 
office the first of the month upon her 
return from a sad trip east with the 
remains of her brother, who died in 
the Southern Pacific Hospital in San 
Francisco after a long illness. 

Art Hensley, construction foreman 
of the Madera district, paid the Fresno 
office a visit during the month. 

Garrett Van Buren returned the mid- 
dle of the month from his vacation, 
which was spent sightseeing in San 
Francisco. 

James Bonner, of the consumers 
counter, was among the vacationists 
who reported for duty on Monday 
August 16th, after two eventful weeks 
spent at the exposition in San Fran- 
Cisco. 

A. S. Kalenborn, of General Super- 
intendent E. A. Quinn's office, made 
a trip to the Tule River power house 
during the month. 

Civil Engineer Wm. Stranahan was 
in the Crane Valley district the greater 
part of the month. 

Miss Mortimer Lamkin enjoyed her 
vacation doing the exposition at San 
Francisco and returned for work the 
middle of August. 

Assistant General Manager E. B. 
Walthall left the first of the month 
with Mrs. Walthall on their vacation, 
going in the automobile to the Lake 
Tahoe country by way of the Yosemite 
Valley and the picturesque territorv of 
the placer mining days of early Cali- 
fornia history. 

Vic Frazee left the middle of the 
month with Mrs, Frazee on their vaca- 
tion, which was enjoyed in San Fran- 
cisco doing the exposition. Vic made 
a name for himself the early part of 
the month as a fisherman, by hooking 
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taking the place temporarily occupied 
by Miss Muriel Yearin, who is now 
doing stenographic work for the Sperry 
Flour Company. 


The Selma District Bugle 

(Note: We call it the Bugle because 
we blow it ourselves. When reading 
it aloud you should articulate through 
your nose, 1f possible. When reading 
with the muffler on, think it through 
your nose. You will find it much more 
entertaining. — Editor Bugle, Selma, 
Cal., August 15, 1915.) 

Selma is in line along with the K. 
V. A.’s and the K. W.’s. We call ours 
the Static Club. It is not an organi- 
zation, because it was never organized. 
It came into being like a mosquito and 
probably has no more reason for exist- 
ence than a mosquito. We tried to 
hold an election of officers once but 
every one wanted to be president so 
we had to call off the election for the 
sake of law and order. At the pres- 
ent time we have about the same sort 
of government as Mexico. We tried 
to adopt a sacred mountain once but 
half of the members voted for Mount 
Rainier and the other half for Mount 
Wilson. So there is nothing sacred 
about the organization though there 
are hopes for the hereafter. 

Harry Newman has purchased a 
commerce destroyer in the shape of an 
Overland roadster. He has not been 
very successful as yet, but we have 
hopes that he will some day rival Ger- 
many. A wheel off of a surrey, two 
cats, a chicken and the front end of 
a Maxwell is his toll so far. Harry 
made a trip to San Luis Obispo this 
month to use up the second week of 
his vacation. . You know he had the 
first week to get married. Maybe this 
one is to get over it. On going to 
press we have not heard from him. 
We hope a submarine has not sunk 
the commerce destroyer. 

Pat Lee and Mrs. Lee are some place 
in the wilds back of Hume. Pat went 
after fish and to get rid of a bad case 
of copper poisoning that has been 
troubling him for some time. We hope 
he gets a trout but we doubt it. Pat 
savs there are deer in the Kings River 
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Ambrose, of the office force, left shortly 
after the first on their mountain tramp 
to Mount Whitney. According to re- 
ports from the Tule River power house, 
the boys got a good start despite the 
inconvenience of the warm weather 
and the to-be-expected strain on them 
after their long siege of indoor con- 
finement. They undoubtedly are hav- 
ing a good trip and the entire office 
force iS awaiting the return of Mr. 
Moore, who will leave the party a 
week or two before the tramp is com- 
pleted, to get the full particulars of 
the interesting excursion. 

Miss Grace Scott returned the first 
of the month from her vacation spent 
in San Francisco. 

Assistant General Manager A. 
Emory Wishon motored to Santa Cruz 
with his family the first of the month 
where they are domiciled for the sum- 
mer. 

Mark Webster, construction fore- 
man, after completing the rebuilding 
of the Stone Corral substation, has 
been putting in his time on a recon- 
struction job in the Fresno substation. 

Miss Ethel Brant, stenographer in 
the inspection department, left the mid- 
dle of the month on her vacation. 

Much sympathy was expressed for 
Fay Strain, of the garage force, whose 
home was totally destroyed by fire dur- 
ing the month. A distressing incident 
was the loss of his savings, which had 
been entrusted to the care of his 
mother, on which he was planning to 
enjoy a vacation. All of the family 
effects were lost. The many friends of 
Fay throughout the organization came 
to his rescue with a substantial purse 
with the hope that it would tide him 
over his difficulties for the time being. 

Jack Van Huysen, accompanied bv 
Messrs. Gearhart and Munsinger, two 
more commercial ambassadors 01 the 
General Electric Company, spent sev- 
eral days in the valley during the 
month investigating transformer data, 
Mr. Munsinger being from that depart- 
ment of the company's factory in 
Schenectady. 

Miss Myrtle Holderer has entered 
the employ of the company as Miss 
Purcell's assistant on the switchboard, 
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inspector thrust upon him this month. 

Miss Nelson, our efficient stenogra- 
pher, is back from her vacation. She 
visited her mother in Chicago and is 
looking forward with pleasure to hav- 
ing her out on the coast in September. 
Miss Nelson says that Chicago is all 
right, but it 15 too far from Kingsburg. 

W. A. Middleton has joined the 
Selma organization as gas and water 
service man. Bill put in several years 
inthe navy. He talks about “outbound 
beamings” and taking pumps “adrift” 
and running “foul” of things. This 
sort of takes the editor of the Bugle 
back to his happy boyhood down on 
the drink. Bill is getting onto his job 
fast and we hope he is going to like it. 

The Selma office was honored this 
month with a brief visit from Assist- 
ant General Manager A. Emory 
Wishon and General Agent E. D. Far- 
row, Jr. Check on the brief. Before 
the district agent discovered them they 
were on their return to Fresno. 

We hear that several of our general 
officers passed through Selma this 
month. 11 it wasn't for the fact that 
Selma has a hole in each end so people 
can get through it, it would be a big 
city. We are getting along very nicely, 
thank you, and are not going to stop 
up the hole at either end. 

That is about all the scandal we have 
to offer this month. Of course we 
could go right along writing this junk 
for "eours" and “eours’—whatever 
they are—but again we ask why? 

The office force 15 well. The line 
crew is well. The horses are well. 
The Fords are—oh, hell. And the edi- 
tor has a new pipe and is happy. 

EDITOR, 
Selma District Bugle. 


Coalinga 

A. Ellenberg, chief clerk, returned on 
July 26th from his vacation spent at 
the southern beaches. 

Chas. Miller, in charge of the meters 
in this district, took his vacation dur- 
ing the month, the most of which time 
was spent on his ranch near Merced. 
Charlie has quite a property in the 
northern county and loses no oppor- 
tunity to visit it. 
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Canyon. One would think that he ex- 
pected elephants from the looks of the 
gun he took. We are informed by an 
eye-witness that the stage people re- 
fused him passage until he got an ex- 
tra pair of wheels to mount the gun on 


so it could be towed behind. Our 
Royal Hound went with Pat. He isa 
mild-mannered domestic sort of a 


hound and we hope he does not get 
lost in the hills. Bufford Bobbs and 
Mrs. Bobbs went with Mr. and Mrs. 
Lee. There will be many wild tales 
of fish and things almost caught when 
they return home. 


Dan Sullivan, otherwise known as 
the Hibernian Maniac, is still on the 
job good and strong. Along with his 
duties of meter reader and trouble- 
shooter, he has had the honor of water 


A pretty piece of construction in the Dinuba 
district, the new transformer installation for the 
Dinuba Water Works. The crew was composed 
of Clarence Redpath, Frank Richerson, B. Lighty, 
L. Parks, P. pli k C. Nair and Foreman Larr 
Jones, who is standing on the right on the ground. 
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the best little separators on the system. 

Miss Ethel Hoyt, after a month of 
illness, has returned to her position as 
bookkeeper. All her friends are glad 
to see her back at her desk again. 

P. J. Kean, formerly storekeeper in 
Bakersfield, has accepted a position 
with the Midland Counties Public Ser- 
vice Corporation, after an extended trip 
to Canada and Southern California. 
Pat says he has decided to settle down. 
This statement looks very suspicious as 
he was seen in a furniture store re- 
cently and has been seen taking early 
morning and late evening walks with 
an attractive member of the gentler 
sex. Now, he is asking the question 
if it 1s cheaper for two to live apart 
or to live as one? 

Bert Call, who is in his twenty- 
seventh year in the employ 01 the com- 
pany, has been very busy testing trans- 
formers and reconstructing the line for 
this winter's work. 

W. D. Rogers, line foreman, has also 
been very busy putting in new arc ex- 
tensions and prepayment lines for new 
consumers in the San Luis Obispo dis- 
trict. 

Earl McCrory, formerly of Selma, is 
now working in San Luis on line 
troubles. He is also the meter man, 
and takes care of the arc lamps. He 
likes the coast and is thinking of bring- 
ing his mother and sister here to live. 

Arthur Turney, who has recently 
taken up the meter department, is busv 
testing meters on the coast. This will 
take about four months time. He is 
making very good headway with the 
work. 

Ed Hoyt, gas foreman in San Luis 
Obispo, is one of the busiest of men 
laying new mains for service. He is 
very attentive to consumers and has 
established himself as one of the best 
foremen in the business. 

Bob Martell and Bill Ward have 
been very busy repairing gas meters 
for the past several months. They 
have tested, repaired and painted about 
700 meters. 

Steve James, gas operator in San 
Luis Obispo, has been reconstructing 
the gas plant, repairing the purifiers 
and has just completed a new lamp- 
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Line Foreman Moore has been busily 
engaged during the month cementing 
in poles and rearranging the Coast 
Sixty line between Coalinga and the 
Stone Canon Coal Mine, at several 
points to protect the line from flood 
waters during the winter and spring 
months. 

A 50 horsepower motor was cut in 
during the month on the property of 
the M. K. & T. Oil Company. 

While away on his vacation À. Ellen- 
berg, the chief clerk of the office, suc- 
cessfully stood the bar examinations 
and as the result is a full-fledged law- 
ver. The Coalinga Oil Record had the 
following to say of the Coalinga office 
man's feat: 

"A. Ellenberg, chief clerk at the Mid- 
land Counties Public Service Corpora- 
tion office, spent last week in Los 
Angeles taking the examination before 
the Supreme Court in order to tack 
the "Attorney-at-Law" sign to his 
name. Only about sixty-five per cent 
of the applicants passed the examina- 
tion, and Ellenberg was one of these. 
Ellenberg spent a year in the study of 
law in the New York University, with 
the class of 1905, gaining a knowledge 
of the rudiments of Blackstone, and 
continued reading law after coming to 
Coalinga. with the result of passing 
the examination with credit. The new 
attorney has no intention of hanging 
out his shingle at present, but will con- 
tinue to study corporation law while 
remaining in the employ of the elec- 
tric company." 


Coast Counties 

Roy Warden, chief clerk of the San 
Luis Obispo office, is very busy in ad- 
dition to the daily routine of work 
making a number of changes in the 
accounting system. He and some 
friends are contemplating the taking of 
a three weeks' vacation of hunting and 
fishing along the coast in a steam 
launch. 

Warren Ten Eyck, recently trans- 
ferred from the Fresno office to San 
Luis Obispo, is making good in his new 
position. His pleasing appearance and 
broad smile has won him many friends 
on the coast. He is considered one of 
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operation in a minute’s notice. Bill is 
still waiting for the new uniform and 
cap that General Superintendent Quinn 
promised him when the new plant is 
put in at Santa Maria. 

District Agent Easton has recently 
signed up the Domestic Water Com- 
pany of Santa Maria for a 50 horse- 
power pumping outfit. Three motors 
of 25 horsepower each will be installed. 
One is to operate on the meter rate 
basis, the other will operate on a flat 
rate basis, and the third motor is for 
fire protection only. The wiring is to 
be arranged so that the third motor 
can be thrown in at any one time to 


black box to carry the lampblack to 
the boilers, which is designed to save 
a great deal of hard work. Everything 
is working very nicely in the gas de- 


partment and everybody is well 
pleased, including Superintendent A. 
Y. Meudell. 


Kent Hibbard, of Arroyo Grande, 
has built two new extensions lately. 
Kent is also a good cash separator and 
is doing fine work in the new position. 
He collects, reads meters, sets and runs 
service, and attends to the water plant 
and a few other jobs. He also shoots 
line trouble. In other words, he is a 
pretty busy boy. 


On the left, notice the displeased expression of Agent James W. Stokes 


On the right, the change in expres- 


operate in series with either of the 
plunger pumps. It will give an ideal 
plant with an excellent fire protection. 
Several small pumping motors have 
also been signed up in the Santa Maria 
district. 


The outlook at Arroyo Grande is re- 
ported as very good. District Agent 
Easton has signed up one 10 horse- 
power motor for Mr. Dixon. Mr. 
Limeberger and Mr. Weber are con- 
templating putting in a 10 horsepower 


outfit on their farm at Oceano. The 
city of San Luis Obispo is figuring on 
installing motors on some wells west 
of the city, providing a sufficient 
amount of water can be developed. 


Assistant General Manager A. 
Emory Wishon was on the coast re- 
cently looking over the water situa- 
tion in Arroyo Grande. 
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Before and after fixing. 
of the Corcoran district, when his machine developed trouble. 
sion after the trouble had been removed and the party ready to proceed. 


Wm. Shelburne is back on the job 
again as chief clerk in Santa Maria. 
E. H. Stevenson, cashier and collector 
in Santa Maria, is keeping busy these 


days. But what worries Steve most 
is that he recently purchased a walka- 
meter to record the number of miles 
he walks every day, but he has trouble 
in finding any account in the schedule 
to charge his mileage to. Andy Ander- 
son, electrical foreman in Santa Maria, 
attends to meter reading, shooting 
trouble, patrolling and building new 
lines occasionally. Now he is figuring 
out what to do with his idle moments. 


Bill Dequerico, operator in the Santa 
Maria substation, has been repairing 
the boilers. He has also given the 
plant a general overhauling. Recently 
the boilers were converted so that they 
will burn gas to keep up steam to about 
100 pounds so as to put the plant in 
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Murray Bourne, of the legal depart- 
ment, came down from Fresno and ac- 
companied Gas Superintendent A. Y. 
Meudell on a trip to San Luis Obispo 
where he was called on business mat- 
ters. 

John King has returned from his 
vacation and is again at his desk. He 
made the trip to San Francisco and 
return in his Ford and reports a very 
successful excursion, there being but 
one mishap to mar the trip and that 
was when a speed demon on a motor- 
cycle crashed into the “Flivver.” The 
damage, luckily, was small and both 
parties were able to proceed under their 
own steam. 

F. H. Klippel spent his vacation in 
San Francisco and from the cards and 
the character of them his friends in 
Bakersfield have been led to believe 
he did the town in quite fitting style. 

Cole Copper is another of the Bak- 
ersfield bunch who enjoyed his vaca- 
tion by machine, driving his Hudson 
car to San Francisco and return. 

Jim Lochead of the Kern River 
power house paid the local office a 
visit during the month while on a trip 
down from the canyon for supplies. 

Charlie Bare, the well-known arc 
trimmer and poultry raiser, has sold 
his Ford roadster and in its stead pur- 
chased a Dodge. 

A. Y. Meudell, gas superintendent, 
was called to Santa Maria during the 
month on matters pertaining to his de- 
partment. 

Ed Millard is temporarily doing the 
meter reader’s shift over the vacation 
period. 

C. W. Hughett is away on his vaca- 
tion. 

Harold P. Bender has returned from 
his vacation, which was spent around 
the bay city, and is now filling in the 
desk of C. W. Hughett during the lat- 
ters absence on vacation. 

Miss Nellie Thompson, of the dis- 
patcher's office, is spending her vaca- 
tion in the mountains. 


Cole Copper has been assisting in 
the dispatcher's office and getting a 
line on the work so as to relieve Dis- 
patcher Garner when he leaves on his 
vacation. 
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Bakersfield 

General Manager A. G. Wishon and 
Assistant General Manager A. Emory 
Wishon were in Bakersfield several 
times during the month on business 
connected with the local jitney situa- 
tion. 

General Superintendent E. A. Quinn 
was a visitor in the Bakersfield district 
during the month. 

General Storekeeper D. P. Mason 
was in the district during the month. 
Mrs. Mason and little son are visiting 
relatives in this city. 

George Beatty, in charge of the team- 
ing and equipment, was in the Bakers- 
field office on matters connected with 
his department. 

Jerry LaMarsna, foreman in the Taft 
district, was a visitor in the Bakersfield 
office during the month. 

D. L. Wishon, now in charge of the 
Lerdo properties, has moved his family 
from Visalia and is domiciled at 18th 
and F Streets in a very comfortable 
bungalow. 

Gordon Slater enjoyed his vacation 
on a motorcvcle trip to Chico and Sac- 
ramento. He made very fast time and 
had little or no trouble along the way. 
The outing was satisfactory in every 
particular. 

Chief Clerk O. M. Simpson has pur- 
chased a 1916 model Ford for his per- 
sonal use. Some one of his neighbors 
had a good joke at his expense re- 
cently when a jitney sign was attached 
to the new car to the "total ignorance 
of the owner. When “Babe” drove 
down town with the sign flying in the 
air, and was called by the boys in the 
shop, he promptly set them up. 

During the month Ed Millard and 
Art Theile had a splendid trip to San 
Luis Obispo and Pismo Beach in Ed's 
Overland car. They camped along the 
way and report an ideal outing. 

C. F. Gilcrest, chief of the meter in- 
spection department, was in town from 
his Fresno headquarters during the 
month. 

J. H. Carr, formerly of Bakersfield 
but now manager of the Vallev Elec- 
tric Supply Company of Fresno, was 
a visitor in the Bakersfield office dur- 
ing the month. 
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the San Francisco Exposition. Accord- 
ing to report she spent most of her 
time on the dance floor of the Califor- 
nia Building. And this is some floor 
during the fashionable hours of the 
afternoon. 

Rollin C. Bortle, of the Philadelphia 
office of N. W. Halsey and Co., made 
a tour of the company properties in 
this district and also the Midway Gas 
Company west side properties. H. H. 


Commercial Manager H. M. Craw- 
ford has returned from San Francisco 
where he and Mrs. Crawford were com- 
pelled to take their baby on account 
of illness. Mrs. Crawford and the baby 
will remain in the north until after the 
hot weather is over. 

Members of the Bakersfield office 
force seem to have a failing for being 
run down and run over. One night 
not long ago Doc Radford, while down 
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Show window display in the Bakersfleld Stores Department during the fan season, 
prepared by Salesman Carson 


McClintock oí the Midway Gas Com- 
pany and District Agent J. B. Carter 
accompanied the visitor to Bakersfield 
from the west side, and he was met 
here by General Agent E. D. Farrow, 
Jr., for a tour of the East Sixty, in- 
cluding the Tule River power house, 
into Fresno. 


Merced 
Chas. J. Kelly, collector of the Mer- 
ced district, departed on his vacation 
on August 3rd, going direct to San 
Francisco to take in the big exposition. 


from the Kern River power house, took 
Neil Jacobs for the motorcycle ride of 
his life out the highway. It almost 
proved to be the last ride for Jake, but 
he has since been able to perform the 
duties of his office, with the assistance 
of a stout cane. 

Electrical Superintendent C. L. Eas- 
ton made a trip to the Kern River Can- 
yon power house for inspection during 
the month. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bill Tyler and baby 
enjoved their vacation at Pismo Beach. 

Miss Thea Belle Altstaetter, the 
office rounder, enjoyed her vacation at 
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With the Street Car Boys 

Conductor H. Clark has tendered his 
resignation in order to take up the oc- 
cupation of farming, he and his father 
having taken possession of a holding 
north of the Kern River. 

Conductors F. Waite and C. Cum- 
mings and Motorman F. Weigan were 
among the large number of Bakers- 
field people who journeyed to Tehach- 
api to celebrate the Fourth of July. 
The climate of the mountain town ap- 
pealed greatly to the railroad boys. 

Motorman C. Nelson recently made 
a short trip to the mountains with Mrs. 
Nelson where he domiciled her for the 
summer months. Mrs. Nelson had 
been quite ill and the change from the 
heat of the valley to the pleasant moun- 
tain climate is expected to benefit her 
greatly. 

Inspector J. O. Arnold, with Mrs. 
Arnold and little daughter, recently 
enjoyed a very delightful outing on 
the river. Mr. Arnold proved to be a 
very competent fisherman and suc- 
ceeded in catching a good mess which 
was enjoyed for the evening meal. 

Conductors H. Shaffer and N. Stock 
have fallen heir to daylight runs on 
the Chester Avenue line. 

Conductor Asa Clark spent a few 
days during the month on a visit to 
the C. Nelson camp in the mountains. 
Asa raised the hopes of the town boys 
to a taste of fresh venison upon his re- 
turn, but the genial conductor was not 
sufficiently lucky even to see a deer. 

Motorman H. Buckner recently en- 
joyed a two weeks’ visit from relatives 
who reside in Oklahoma City. They 
expressed themselves as being over- 
joyed with California and particularly 
the beauties of the two expositions, 
which they visited before their return. 

Conductor Files has purchased a 
home tract on south Union Avenue 
and is making many improvements on 
it in anticipation of an interseting event 
which advance information leads one 
to believe an announcement will soon 
be forthcoming. 

Conductor C. Warren and his brother 
were hosts at a pleasant party during 
the month in honor of the birthday of 
their mother. 
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He also expects to spend a few days 
in Fresno and Selma. 

L. E. Smart, who has been the fore- 
man in this district for the past two 
years, has been transferred temporarily 
to the Paso Robles district. All the 
boys in Merced are sorry to lose Leo 
and he will be gladly welcomed back 
as soon as circumstances permit him 
to return. 

All the friends of Bert Sales, who 
has been working for the company here 
for the past two years, were deeply 
grieved to learn of the death of Mrs. 
Sales, which occurred in San Francisco 
on July 21st. Mrs. Sales had been suf- 
fering for some little time and was ad- 
vised that an operation was the only 
thing that could save her life. On ac- 
count of her weakness she was unable 
to stand the strain of the operation, 
which was first thought to be a success. 
Besides her husband, she leaves a son 
two years old. To them both the em- 
ployees of the Merced district extend 
their deepest sympathy. 

Our good - natured stenographer, 
Miss M. Keyes, is enjoying a short 
rest in San Francisco. This being her 
first trip to the big city, all of the office 
force are anxious to hear of her con- 
duct. 

R. Casad, district agent, was in 
Fresno during the month on business. 

Merced is going to have a big dis- 
trict fair during September, judging 
from the manner in which the direc- 
tors are receiving reservations for 
space in the big tent in which all the 
exhibits will be housed. This fair will 
continue three days, September 23, 24 
and 25. Many handsome prizes have 
been awarded for the different events 
and we are all looking for a successful 
show. 


A. S. Kalenborn, of the general 
superintendent's office, was in the dis- 
trict from Fresno during the month on 
a trip to the site of the new Merced 
Falls power house. 

District Agent R. Casad and Mrs. 
Casad and son returned shortly before 
the first from their very successful 
vacation automobile tour of the valley 
and coast counties. 
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